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‘When will this land which so loudly boasts its 
CHRISTIANITY, apply in its fulness and its strength 
the sacred maxim, “do unto others as you would 
others should do unto you?” When will church- 
men teach that the religion which does not en- 
large the heart toward every breathing life upon 
the earth, is unworthy of the CHRISTIAN title ? 
The most useful, the most trusting, and the most 
joyous of animals, the horse, is the one towards 
which man acts as though his study was to abuse 
the authority entrusted to him. It is treated as a 
thing without feeling, but its body is not more im- 
pressible to brutality, than its feelings are sensitive 
to gentleness. It responds to kindness with some- 
thing more than submission, and answers sym- 
pathy by the most entire confidence and depend- 


ence.—EDWARD MAyvHEw, 


Member of Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, | 
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(from the London Horse Book.) 


STABLE HINTS. . 


1. Let your stable be well drained and suffi- 
ciently lighted. Because the vapors from a damp, | 
putrid floor, and the sudden change from dark- 
ness to light, will almost of a certainty cause 
blindness. 

2. Let the floor of the stalls be quite flat and 
level. Because standing on a sloping place is very 
painful, and causes lameness by straining the 
ligaments and membranes. It also produces 
“orease’”’ and sore heels. 

(When the floor slopes at all, the latter should. 
be arranged thickly behind and thinly in front, so 
as to produce a level surface as near as possible.) 

3. Going from a hot stable into the cold air 
suddenly should be avoided, as also the contrary. 
Because it produces colds and violent inflamma- 
tions. 

4. Use a hot, close, and foul stable if you wish 
‘to kill your horse. Because it is the most certain 
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. means of bringing on elanders, inflammation, in- 
curable cough or disease of the lungs. | 

5. Let the horse have some exercise every day. 
Because otherwise he will be liable to fever or 
bad feet. 

6. To procure a good coat to your horse nat- 
urally, use plenty of*rubbing and brushing. 

7. Never allow any one to tease or tickle your 
horse in the stable. Because the animal only feels 
the torment, and does not understand the joke. 
Vicious habits are thus easily brought on. 

8. Never clean a horse in his stable. Because 
the dust fouls the crib, and makes him loathe his 
food. 

9. Let the horse’s litter be dry and clean under- 
neath as well as at top. Because standing on hot 
fermenting manure makes the hoofs soft and 
brings on lameness. 

10. Change the litter partially in some parts 
and entirely in others every morning, and brush 
out and clean the stall thoroughly. Because this 
will prevent the dangers alluded to in Rules 1 
and 4. . 

11. Let your horse stand loose if posible with- 
out being tied up to the manger. Because pain 
and weariness from a confined position induce bad 
habits and cause swollen feet and other disorders. 


12. Never have your horse’s heels closely 
trimmed nor the hair cut from the inside of his 
ears, because the former keeps the fetlock dry 
and prevents sore heels; the latter keeps the ear 
warm and prevents deafness. 

13. Never allow drugs to be administered to 
your horse without your knowledge. Because they 
are not needed to keep the animal in health, and. 
may do the greatest and most sudden mischief. 

14. Do not urge the animal to drink water 
when he refuses, because it is probably hard and 
unwholesome. 


‘HINTS ON FOOD, 


. All horses must not be fed in the same pro- 
... without due regard to their ages, their 
constitutions and their work. Because the impro- 
priety of such a practice is self-evident. Yet it is 
constantly done, and is the basis of disease of 
every kind. | 

2. Never use bad hay on account of its cheap- 
ness. Because there is not proper nourishment 
mie oy 


3. Damaged corn is exceedingly injurious, Be- 
cause it brings on inflammation of the bowels and 
skin diseases. 
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4. Hay or grass alone will not support a horse 
under hard work. Because there is not suffi-. 
ciently nutritive body in either. When a horse — 
is worked hard, its food should be chiefly oats; if 
not worked hard, it should be chiefly hay. Be- 
cause oats supply more nourishment and flesh- | 
making material than any other kind of food. 
5. Rack-feeding is wasteful. The better plan 
is to feed with chopped hay from a manger. Be-_ 
cause the food is not then thrown about, and is 
more easily chewed and digested. | 

6. Sprinkle the hay with water that has salt 
dissolved in it. Because it is pleasing to the ani- 
mal’s taste and more easily digested. (A tea- 
spoonful of salt in a bucket of water is sufficient.) 

7. Oats should be bruised for an old horse but 
‘not for a young one. 

8. Water your horse from a pond or stream — 
rather than from a spring or well. The horse 
prefers soft, muddy water to hard water though 
ever so Clear. 

_ g. A horse may have with advantage a pailful 
of water morning and evening; or (still better) 
four half pailfuls at four several times in the day. 
Because this assuages his thirst without bloating 
him. But he should not be made to work di- 
rectly; he has had a full draught of water, for 
digestion and exertion can never go on together, 
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10. When your horse refuses his food after 
drinking, go no farther that day. Because the 
poor creature is thoroughly beaten. 


TRAVELING HINTS. 


From the London Horse Book. 


I. Do not use any animal, either to ride or 
drive, when sick or wounded. ' Because humanity 
cries shame at such an act. 

2. Every horse should have two hours steady 
_ work each day; but less is required for an old one 
than fora young one. Because moderate exercise 
excites perspiration and digestion, both of which 
are necessary to health. | 

3. Many horses suffer greatly from being always 
kept either in a state of idleness or overwork. Be- 
cause these two extremes, equally distant from 
healthy exercise, are the fertile causes of disease 
and injuries of every kind, and should never be 
allowed by those who have the care of animals. 


4. Do not overload your animal at any time. 
Because it is not only cruel and unjust to the horse, 
but unprofitable to the driver. : : 

5. See that your saddle is sufficiently large, and 
that it bears evenly on the horse’s back. Because 
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a small saddle, from not resting on the proper 
parts, galls and pains the horse cruelly. 

6. There is an important difference between a 
tight check-rein and a tightened rein, although not ~ 
generally understood. The first is injurious, and 
cannot help the horse, while the latter is often use- 
ful. Because the latter is a steady support to 
the animal’s head, from a distinct and intelligent 
source, the driver; whereas the former is only the 
horse’s head fastened to his own shoulders. That 
the check-rein is inconsistent with the action of 
the horse’s head, is clearly shown by the fact, that 
when a horse falls it is always broken. 

7. See that the wheels of the vehicle are kept 
properly greased. Because this seemingly trivial 
cause—often unattended to—gives the horse 
much extra labor; and has been calculated by 
experienced observers to double his work! 

8. When cart or plough horses are long out at 
work, the driver should always carry a nosebag 
for each, and proper food. Because they can 
thus get a little food (without being unharnessed) 
during the intervals of rest, ‘which will render 
them less likely to gorge themselves when in the 
stable. oe 

9. When practicable, let the horse have some- 
thing to rest the nosebag on. Because this saves 
him the necessity of tossing it up at every mouth- 
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ful, and avoids the danger of straws and dust get- 
‘one into his eyes and nostrils. | 

10. The nosebag should be leather at ‘bolton: 
and of open, porous texture above. Because the 
lower part will thus retain the food safely, and 
the horse can breathe easily through the upper 
part. 


11. The evening before a long journey give a 


liberal feed. Because this extra nourishment 
will be needed, and yet requires time to be 
digested. | | | 

12. On the morning of starting give only halfa 
feed of oats or a little hay. Because digestion and 
exertion cannot both go on at the same time. 
Starting ona journey with a full stomach is likely 
to bring on staggers or fits. 

13. On the road feed in small quantities about 


every two hours. Because this will prevent ex- 


haustion, yet not overload the animal’s stomach. 
Long fasts and then a full feed are the most cer- 
tain means you can use if you wish to bring on 
staggers, megrims or apoplexy. , 

14. Let the horse have, when he stops, a mouth- 
ful of wet hay and a sip or two of water. Because 
this assuages his thirst without bloating him up, 
so as to injure his wind. 

15. If he wishes to drink at a pond ona jour- 
ney, let him have a sip or two. Because a little 
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will allay his thirst, but a large draught would do _ 


him harm while taking exercise. 

16. When your horse has quenched his ehiree 
do not let the attendant dash the remainder of 
the water into his face; but let him wipe the 
animal’s eyes and nostrils with a wet sponge. 
Because the latter practice refreshes ; the former 
terrifies. | 

17. To make the horse suffer thirst is cruel and 
dangerous. Because it will bring on spasms, in- 
flammation and sudden death. 

18. Lead the horse carefully through the stable- 
door at starting. Because neglect of this is a 
frequent source of injury. Accidents make the 
animal frightened for a long while. — : 

19. When you stop, going up a hill, always put 
a stone behind the wheel. Because this enables 
the horse to stand easily and regain his wind— 
the object of stopping. 

20. If a horse is made to stop going up a hill, 
and no stone or support put to the vehicle, he 

will very likely fall down if there is a heavy load. 
- Because the whole weight dragging on the collar 
stops his breathing, and will in all probability 
bring on a fit. | 

21. If you are driving a cart with a very heavy 


load, a prop should be at hand to bear up the > 


shafts while you stop. Because this eases the 


if 
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weight off the animal’s back, and ioe him 
very much. 


22. Go slowly the first and the last aatle Be- 


cause the horse ought to get warm, and get cool, 
by degrees. ae 

23. Never attempt to go she and far at the same 
time. Because if you succeed, you will probably 
have damaged your animal. 

24. Never urge the horse to exertions that are 
not necessary. Because he will go much longer 
if not hard pressed. 

25. Never stop long in cold, wet, or windy 
weather, without putting some loose cloth over 
the horse’s loins. Because this keeps in the ani- 

mal’s natural warmth, and prevents his eens a 
chill. 

20. Never trust your horse to himself. Be on 
your guard, and just feel his mouth with the bit 
lightly and steadily. Because you will thus pre- 
_ vent many an accident through being both on the 
alert. | 

27. Never keep a dead pull on the horse’s 
mouth. Because it hardens, pains, and irritates 
him. pe | 

28. Keep your hand low and steady, and gently 
feel the mouth with the bit. Because you thus 
awaken the animal’s attention ue irritating 
or r punishing him. 
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29. Never leave the reins loose on the horse's 


neck. Because he is very likely to stumble from 
missing the support of your hand. 3 

30. Never stop by pulling up sharply and sud- 
denly, unless in case of necessity. Because it is 
very painful, and requires immense exertion, which 
tries the chest and fore legs of the horse to a great 
and most injurious degree. 

31. Do not keep on jerking the reins or using 
the whip. Because, if you do so, the horse can- 
not tell what you really mean when you use 
them in earnest, and jerking the reins hardens 
the mouth. 

32. Horses often shy through defective sight, 
and very often in the twilight. Because in these 
cases they cannot clearly discern objects. | 

33. If you whip a horse for shying, you do 
wrong. Because you make him still more ter- 
rified without removing the cause. 

34. If you pat a horse when he shies, you do 
wrong. Because you seem to encourage him for 
what must be considered a fault. 

3s. If you speak encouragingly, and let him 
come slowly to the object, yet not too close, you 
do right. Because you allow him to ascertain 
what it was that frightened him, and so give him 
courage. ) 3 
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A. FEW words on the Foot, the Bye and the 
Stomach. 8 

There are two parts of the horse, which, though 
of the greatest importance, are constantly injured 
for want of a little timely care. They are the 


foot and the eye. 
THE FOOT. ey. 


The foot is the first part which a purchaser 


generally examines, we will, therefore, commence 


with a simple description of it. 

To most persons the foot of the 
horse appears to be only a round- 
ish hard lump of horn on which 
an iron shoe is nailed to prevent | 
its being worn away by the roads. 


athe for binesots, Lue real foot of the horse 4s en: 
h . dthe crust. is 

egne Dares Gimeeres closed in a horny case, called*the 

hoof; the outside rim of this casing forms what is 


called the crust or wall. The forepart is about 


half an inch thick, becoming thinner towards the 


back. It extends round towards the heel, and then 


curves sharply inwards, (as is here represented.) 


The ends which incline inwards are called the 
bars. In the natural state of the foot they are 
quite prominent and visible ; but in a horse which 
has been frequently shod, they are often nearly 
obliterated, as in general the farrier, by a mis- 
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taken and very faulty system, cuts them almost 
entirely away. The mischievous effects of this 
practice will be seen when we come to consider 
the uses of the hoof. 

In the middle and hinder part of the foot is an 
elastic horny substance, called ¢he frog, which oc- 
cupies about a quarter of the sole. It forms a 
soft and yielding cushion on which the horse’s 
foot rests, being thus released from the shock of 
the hard hoof on the ground. This important 
part is, in too many instances, pared away by the 
ignorant and prejudiced farrier, who without ever 
considering the reason of the thing, follows 
blindly and obstinately what he has been taught 
by those as unskilful as himself. -The part of the 
foot which has a plane surface, and extends from 
the frog to the outside or wall of the hoof, is 
called the. sole. It is horny and hard, yet not 
solid, but somewhat elastic. In the hinder part 
of the foot, where the two ends of the frog termi- 
nate, are the /ee/s, and these also are of the same 
horny character. The hoof is somewhat elastic, 
and on the weight of the horse being fully thrown 
on it, expands, allowing the inner softer cushion 
or frog to descend and press firmly and tightly 
on the earth. When the animal is in a state of 
nature, its hoof is strong enough to need no arti- 
ficial protection ; but on the hard and flinty roads, 
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: common in all civilized countries, it has been found 
necessary to fit something to the foot to protect it 
_ from the great wear and tear,which is unavoidably 
incurred. For this purpose nothing has been found 
so effectual as what is termed shoeing or affixing a 
thin plate of iron round the outer hard and horny 


edge of the hoof—a practice introduced into Eng- 
land by William the Conqueror. When done 


with judgment, the proper action of the foot goes 
on nearly as usual; but if injudiciously performed, 
the action of the horse is impeded, lameness is 
caused, and temporary, or more often, permanent 
and incurable diseases are brought on—a course 
of things more apparent in young animals, as in 
them the unyielding nature of the shoe unavoid- 
ably prevents the natural growth as well as ex- 
pansion of the foot. We have said that when the 
foot is placed on the ground, it expands outwards 
_by the weight of the animal. The shoe being an 
unyielding ring of iron, in a great measure, hin- 
ders it; but this, in its turn, is remedied by allow- 
ing a little space of about one-eighth of an tach 
between the shoe and the hinder ends of the 
hoof, and by not nailing them closely together 


all round. The shoe appears to be in contact 


~when the foot is on the ground; but this is from 
the natural elasticity of the hoof and not from the 
_ bending of the iron. 
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THE BY S. 

The eve of the horse differs in some poimts 
from that of man, and it has some appendages 
not possessed by the latter, which are required by 
the configuration and habits of the animal. The 
horse has no eyebrows, and his eyelashes are 
arranged in a peculiar manner, the longest hairs 
being on the upper lid; probably that the eye may 
be defended from excess of light and from insects 
which would naturally endeavor to annoy the 
horse in that unprotected part. Many grooms, in 
their desire to make their horses appear neat, are 
so foolish as to cut away these necessary and 
important appendages, to the intolerable pain and 
inconvenience of the poor animal, which is un- 
able, while at work, to turn or shelter himself 
from any inconvenience or annoyance. 

On the lower lid are some long projecting 
hairs or bustles, which are supposed useless by 
ignorant persons, and sometimes cut away. Are 
they, however, useless? Far from it! They are 
intended to let the animal know the presence of 
anything that may approach the eye too closely. 
If the reader will touch one of these hairs and 
observe the sudden twitch and closing of the eye, 
he will be able to appreciate the importance of 
these supposed useless excrescences. 
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DARK STABLES. 3 


Any person who has felt the pain and inconve- 
nience of coming suddenly from a dark room 


into the full blaze of day will easily conceive the | 
necessity of Uighting a stable in a proper manner. 
This is too often neglected in confined stables, - 
and the consequences are most distressing to a — 
humane observer. The poor horse, led suddenly ~ 


out to his work, shows his pain by unmistakable 
expressions, stumbles, and runs against anything 
that may happen to be near, until the eye has in 


some degree accommodated itself to the new cir- 


cumstances under which it is placed. Nor is this 
all. By a continuance of this change, from dark- 
ness to sudden daylight, the eye becomes se- 
riously injured.. The vetéza, or sensible nerve, 
becomes dull, and more or less useless; the 


horse’s sight is injured; he starts and shies at 


objects, which he sees imperfectly ; and many a 
rider who has received a dangerous injury has 
had to thank his inattention to this simple cause, 
rather than any vicious habit of the animal, to 
which it has been attributed. » 7 
Blindness is almost certain to be caused by in- 
attention to the above caution; but even blindness 
itself is less dangerous to the rider than imperfect 
sight. In the first case, the horse is forced to 
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trust entirely to the bridle; but in the latter, ob- 


jects only half distinguished terrify and startle, 
though they would, under ordinary circumstances, 
be passed without notice. 

Another source of injury to the eye is the 
vapor which is constantly arising from a_ hot, 
foul stable. Every intelligent reader must have 
felt the cough and watering eyes which are caused 
to himself by going into such a place. What, 
then, must be the operation of the same causes 
on animals shut up for many hours ata stretch 
and exposed to their full activity? The eyes are 


inflamed by the ammoniacal vapors that are ex- | 


haled; the throat is irritated, cough is produced, 
and blindness, with cough or asthma, are the in- 
evitable consequences of this neglect. 


THE STOMACH. 


The wisdom of the Almighty Creator has pro- 
vided animals with stomachs of different kinds 
suited to their food and habits of life. Some 
chew their victuals and then swallow it, while 
others swallow it first and then -chew it over at 
leisure. As the Almighty never acts without 
reason, and always proportions the means to the 
end, we are led naturally to conclude that each of 
these methods is that most fitted to the animal's 
necessities, and best adapted to the circumstances 
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19 
under which it is placed in the great plan of na- 
ture; and so we shall find it on consideration. 

Sheep, for instance, being naturally a timid and 
very defenceless order of animals, are provided 
with a stomach divided into four parts. By means 
of this they are enabled, when they meet with a. 
good piece of pasture, to crop it hastily, and swal- 
low it almost whole; it then passes into the first 
division of the stomach: When the feeding is” 
completed, a portion of this substance is passed — 
from the first to the second division of the — 
stomach; here it is rolled into the form of a ball, 
and returned to the mouth to be ground smaller. 
After this process, it is once more swallowed, and 
it passes into the third division of the stomach, 
and from that to the fourth. By this arrangement 
these timid animals are enabled to gather and 
swallow their food whenever they have an oppor- 
tunity, and to chew it over at their leisure. 

But the horse is adapted to be the servant and 
friend of man, and another organization and ar- 
rangement has been wisely provided for him. 
His stomach is small in proportion to his size; it 
is considerably less than man’s; he is conse- 
quently unable to take much food at a time. He 
requires to be more often fed; but by this means 
he is almost always enabled to be at his master's 
service, as we shall presently show. | 
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To explain our present subject, it will be suffi- 
cient to say that the front of a horse’s chest con- 
tains his /wugs, by which he breathes. Behind 
them, separated only by a thin kind of skin, is the 
stomach, destined to receive and digest the 
food. Each of these organs become larger when 
in use; the lungs occupying more room when the 


animal is moving about, and breathing more> 


quickly. The space they occupy is then so filled, 
that only one of them can be distended at a time. 
The horse can swell out his lungs, and breathe 
hard, trot, or gallop fast, provided his stomach be 
empty; he can fill it with safety when at rest, or 
nearly so, till the food is digested. But if they 
are both full, the greatest danger is to be appre- 
hended; the horse is sure to be “blown” almost 
immediately, because he has no room to breathe, 
and apoplexy may cause the animal to drop dead 
in a minute. 


We have mentioned that the horse’s stomach is 


small compared with his size; and from this we 
may learn that he is not able to eat much az a 
time without injury to himself. He is apt to do 
this sometimes, especially when he has been kept 
long at work without being supplied with food. 
When brought home his small stomach is crammed 
full before any part of it is turned into healthy 
nourishment to recruit his exhausted frame; he 
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continues eating on, and the diseases called the 
STAGGERS, MEGRIMS or APOPLEXY are the dang CraS 
and cenerally fatal result. - 
We may take a hint from this, and see that no 
horse is allowed to get at an unlimited supply of 


food. A proper quantity should be given, and no. 


more—enough to satisfy his requirements, and 
then to allow proper time for him to digest it. 
Many a horse has been killed from a fit brought 
on by the corn-bin having been left open at night, 
thus giving him an opportunity to gorge himself 
to death with the tempting food. Recollect this 
rhyme, which may perhaps serve to recall an im- 
portant principle to mind :— 


cf Pan feed, then rest ; 
Often feed does best.’’ 


Horses that are obliged to be at work a long 
time together, as in the case of carter’s, plough- 
men’s, carriers’ or cab horses, should never leave 
the stable without a NOSE BAG, and the materials 


to fill it. When the horse stops for awhile, it is 


put on, and he is enabled to chew a few mouth- 
fuls—enough to prevent his becoming exhausted. 
His strength is kept up; he is not able to eat too 
much, so as to hinder his capacity to work; and 
the danger of his overgorging himself in the stable 
is greatly lessened. This useful implement has, 
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from the above causes, saved the lives of hun- 
dreds, nay, thousands of horses—London Horse 
Book. 


THE RIGHT WAY, | 


Ifa horse cannot lay to his work, and bend his 


head into this position (if he desires it), be sure 
that he is not properly harnessed. 


HINTS ON DRAUGHT, 


Whenever a horse is employed for the purpose 
of drawing any vehicle, it is of the utmost im- 
portance that he should be able to employ all his 
strength to advantage. Every one who considers 
at all must acknowledge that if a horse has to do 
his work in a cramped and confined condition, or 


when he is inconveniently placed as regards the 


load, he cannot exert his full power, which is so 


much loss to his master; or, if forced to perform 
a certain amount, that he is obliged to waste,a 


great deal more of his strength (or muscular 
power) than is required, to his own great pain and 


injury. 


to the vehicle is therefore one of the greatest im- 
portance to every master who wishes to get a 
proper degree of work ina fair and rational manner. 

The act of pulling is performed by leaning for- 
ward, with the weight of the body against the 
resistance of the opposing force, and then 
by strong movements of the limbs keep- 
ing up and increasing the pressure; the 
weight of the body being of the utmost im- 
portance, as any one may try by pulling at a rope 
passing over one shoulder, and standing upright 
all the time. It will be found that what was 
before pulled with ease cannot now be moved at 


all or at any rate, only by the most severe and 


continued efforts of the limbs. These muscular 
movements exhausting the strength, try the sys- 
tem violently, whereas the body weight is ‘easily 
employed without consuming the vital energies. 

From the upright position of a man’s body, he 
is not fitted to draw loads. If, therefore, this 


The question how to properly attach the horse 
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ereat difference is perceivable with his light 
frame, how great must be the waste of strength 
when the horse is prevented from throwing his 
whole weight fairly into the collar. Yet this is 
constantly the case through various causes. 

First, and unfortunately in too many cases, the 
collar is quite unfit for the animal. A horse- 
collar is frequently looked upon merely as a ring 


_ for the neck, to which the traces are to be affixed, 


whereas, there is no part of the harness which is 
so important and which ought to fit so accurately. 
How often is a little collar only fit for a pony 


jammed on the neck of a much larger animal, so_ 


that every pull he makes must give the feeling of 
strangulation, and that will in all probability cause 
some kind of fit if long continued, besides its 
liability to gall and wring the poor animal’s 
shoulders. When this has taken place, the work 
cannot be fairly performed; and to do it at all, the 
anguish of the poor horse must be indescribable. 

Secondly, the horse is often prevented from 
throwing his weight into the collar by a tight- 
bearing rein (check rein), a useless and painful 
incumbrance introduced by vanity and retained 
by thoughtlessness, amounting to cruelty. Ask 
horsekeepers why they use it, and hardly any 
two will give the same answer, though it is gen- 
erally supposed by them to bea great safeguard 
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in case of stumbling. The real object with which 
it was introduced was to make every horse to 
which it was applied, however weak or old, assume 
the lofty carriage of the thoroughbred horse. 
Fortunately, this vitiated taste is rapidly coing © 
out of fashion, as better information is diffused. 
Few of the London cab-drivers use bearing reins, 
knowing them to be inconsistent with proper 
work. , 
Thirdly. A great cause of unnecessary pain 
and labor to many is a neglect in keeping the 
wheels greased in a proper manner. Some per- 
sons may not be aware that the trifling neglect of 


a pair of wheels being comparatively dry or well 
greased will cause twenty miles to take far more 
work out of a horse than forty would in the latter 
case; yet wheels absolutely screaming with dry- 
ness are often seen and heard attached to carts 
and wagons; and thus would the brute in human 
form let them scream until he had finished his 
journey’s end or his day’s work, though his 
horses were ‘drawing from such cause at least 
one ton in four of resistance more than they 
would if the defect were attended to. 

Another error that we frequently see is a dis- 
proportion between the vehicle and the animal. May 
not a person everywhere observe a fault of this 
kind ?—a little horse staggering under the weight 
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of a high and heavy cart, which if the load be in 


front of the axle, shows the shafts running abso- 
lutely downwards; or, if behind the axle, nearly 
lifts the unfortunate creature off his legs, placing 
him in a position in which it is impossible he can 
exert his power at all favorably ; and, on the 
other hand, how often is a tall horse seen between 


the shafts of a low gig or cart pulling the shafts. 


upwards at a sharp angle? a position just as dis- 
advantageous and as wasteful of animal power as 
that mentioned before. 


Another instance of mismanagement may often 
be seen. It is where two horses or more are 
hitched on to a cart or wagon, as in the cut 
above, a tall horse in the shafts and a little one in 
front. 

Any one who considers for a moment must see 
that whenever the front horse pulls, he must drag 
the shafts down on the horse’s back. The harder 


the pull the greater weight the other poor animal 
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has to bear; while if the front one is not kept 
pulling, all the advantage is lost from his employ- 
ment! | 
The proper way in such cases is to employ two, ~ 
horses of the same size; but as it may sometimes © 
be necessary to employ two of different height, 
we will here point out an unobjectionable method~ 
of harnessing them. ea. 
The horse draws in a straight and level line; : 
therefore, whenever the shafts and traces are level, : 
or nearly so—sloping a little upwards—we may 
be sure the draught is properly applied. All that 


@, the shafts; 4, the additional strap or chain; c¢, the fore 
horse. 

_we have to do, then, is to remove the traces of the 
fore horse from the front of the shafts, and attach 
them to the hind part, supporting the increased 
length by a small strap or chain, as will be better 
understood by a glance at the accompanying cut. 

This is simple enough when once understood, 
yet people go on for years without attempting to 
remedy this often recurring fault, which, in the 


course of time, tells most severely. 
2 
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If the lowest horse is fit to be put in the shafts, 
then the tallest one in front will ease the load off 
the other’s back the more he pulls, an arrange- 
ment every way desirable. 

The best manner of using a draught horse is 
when one ofa suitable size is employed to draw a 
cart or gig, more work being then got out of him 
without useless labor than in any other way. 
The market gardeners’ carts which come into 
London are good examples of this. They often 
present an appearance such as is shown in the 
woodcut on page 22, yet the single horse, a well- 
fed, well-kept animal, walks steadily along with- 
out inconvenience. The vehicle runs lightly and 
easily; the weight is distributed judiciously— 
properly balanced on the axles, and the shafts 
press only slightly on the horse’s back. Immense 
loads may thus be drawn with greater facility than 
by many a half empty country cart with ungreased 
wheels, unsuitable horse, and load thrown in at 
random. The next best way is to harness two 
horses abreast, both of them being then able to 
employtheir strength. directly on the weight to be 


moved. The worst way 1s to use a team. The — 


draught of the front horses is variable and unequal 
at the best of times, while the power, being exerted 
at a distance from the weight, becomes in a great 


measure lost. | 
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When a horse comes off a journey, the first 
thing is to walk him about till cool, if he is brought 
in hot, because this prevents his taking cold. 

The next thing is to groom him quite dry; first 
with a wisp of straw and then with a brush. 

If he is tired and wearied, let his legs be well 
rubbed by the hand, because nothing so soon 
removes a Strain. 

If a horse remains in stable, his feet must be 
“stopped,” because heat and dryness cause cracked 
hoofs and lameness. The feet should not be 
stopped oftener than twice in a week, because it 
will make the hoofs soft and bring on corns—farm 
horses never require it; carriage horses (always 
kept in a town or on hard roads) need it regu- 
larly. 

Every night look and see if there is any stone 
between the hoof and the shoe, because from 
standing on it all night the horse will be lame 
next morning. : 

The shoes should be removed and changed every 
three weeks, because the hoof is continually grow- 
ing, and any fault in the foot or shoe must be cor- 
‘rected without delay. 

_ Use the curry-comb lightly, because when used 
roughly it is a SOURCE OF GREAT PAIN. 

It is the master who should look to these points. 

On him falls the MORAL RESPONSIBILITY which at- 
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taches to any neglect of the dictates of humanity, or 
the rules of justice, in his treatment of the dumb 
creatures.dependent on him. The capabilities for 


happiness and enjoyment bestowed by the Al-— 


mighty on all His works, are never given in vain, 
nor can we reconcile our conceptions of an all-wise, 
all-sustaining Creator with the idea that He will 
leave His creatures unnoticed to the humor and 
caprice of the thoughtless and unfeeling. 


Many more hints on these subjects could be | 


given, but space prevents our enlarging on these 
matters. Let one rule suffice for all. The bodily 
feelings which a human being experiences under 
any circumstances are pretty similar to those felt 
by a horse, so that a clear and simple rule for our 
guidance is afforded by the consideration that 


what would be painful and disagreeable to us 


would be just the same to them. 
—Lonpon HorsE Book. 


PR NEES 


CONTRIBUTIONS. 


By Joun W. Gapspen, Veterinary Surgeon. 


WATER AND FEED IN Hot WEATHER. 


Do not keep your horses many hours without 
water and feed in hot weather, but treat them as 
you would yourself, as it is cruel to let them suffer 
from thirst because they are warm. 


a 
: 
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In some instances I have known horses kept all 
night (in hot weather) without water, because 
they were warm, after being driven; it is very 
cruel, as they will not eat when suffering from 
thirst. If they are very warm when they get to 
the stable, wet some hay and give it to them; 
when they have eaten it, give them some water, 
then they will eat their feed. Do not be afraid the - 
water will cause the disease known as “ Founder,” 
as it will not. Give your horses water during the 
day, when they require it, even if you are driving ~ 
them in hot weather, and they are warm; it will 
not hurt them (in moderation).* Do not throw 
cold water on the legs and feet of the horse when 
he is warm—that may do harm.f 


(GLANDERS. 


If your horses or mules get this very conta- 


gious disease, have them (at once) destroyed, as 


there is NO CURE for them, and the disease can be 
easily communicated to man. It is cruel to work 


horses or mules with this terrible disease. 


* Give about half a bucketful.. © 


+ Dr. GADSDEN was the first veterinary surgeon in 
Philadelphia to advise that the car-horses should be 
watered during their trips, some ten years ago, on the 
Fifth and Sixth Sts. Pass. Railway; now all the car com- 
panies do it; the poor panting animal is refreshed by such 


- treatment, and will eat when he gets to the stable. _ 
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- PoLi Evit AND “ FISTULA OF THE WITHERS,” 


Should not be treated by pouring boiling liquids. 


into the sores, but be properly opened by a person 
having a knowledge of the anatomy of the parts; 


and do not allow the wound to heal too quickly 


afterwards. 


BLEEDING, PURGING AND BLISTERING 
Are generally UNNECESSARY in the treatment of 
diseases of the horse; such cruelty is very extrava- 
gant indulgence for the owners’ pockets, and 
worse for the horse. 


LAMPAS 

Is an imaginary disease of the horse’s mouth. As 
soon as the horse is off his feed, the groom 
looks in the mouth, and discovers what he calls 
“Jampas.” But po nov allow the farrier or black- 
smith to burn them out with a red hot iron, as it 
is VERY CRUEL. All that is needed (if the palate is 
swollen) is some cooling food and a mild astrin- 
gent wash to the parts.* 


e ScaLD Moutu 
Is an accident generally caused by stablemen 
giving strong medicines or whisky and red pep- 
per to horses with colic, without mixing the same 


* Salt and water make a good astringent, ora half oz. of 
alum put into a pint of water, or tincture of myrrh and 
water. 


. 
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with water. It is very cruel, as it leaves the 
mouth raw forsome days. Do NOT GIVE STRONGER 
MEDICINES THAN YOU COULD BEAR IN YOUR OWN 
MOUTH. 

Tue Usk oF SPIRITS OF SALTS, 
So commonly used on wounds in the horse’s feet 
(after he has picked up a nail), is a very cruel 


practice, as the REMEDY DOES MUCH MORE HARM | 


THAN THE NAIL Put the foot in warm water, then 

apply a poultice, and rest the horse until he shows 

no lameness. Try the “spirits of salts” in a 

wound under your own finger nail, if you doubt it. 
TURPENTINE 

Should not be used on the horse, as it causes too 

much irritation to the skin. 


BALKING HORSES.. 


(From Youart, on “ The Horse.’’) 


Some.horses after starting exhibit considerable 
obstinacy and viciousness. This is frequently 
the effect of bad breaking. A hasty and passion- 
ate breaker will often make a really cood-tempered 
young horse an inveterate gibber. Every young 
horse is at first shy of the collar; if he is too quickly 
forced to throw his weight into it, he will possibly 
take a dislike to it, that will occasionally show itself 
in the form of gibbing as long as he lives. The 
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judicious horse breaker will resort to No SEVERITY, 
even if the colt should go out several times with- 
out even touching the collar. The example of his 
companion will ultimately induce him to take to it 
voluntarily and effectually. 

The brutality which is often exercised in attempt- 
ing to compel a gibbing horse to throw himself 
habitually into the collar, never yet accomplished 
the purpose. The horse may, perhaps, be whipped 
into motion, but if he has once began to gib, he 
will have recourse to it again whenever any cir- 
cumstance displeases or annoys him, and the habit 
will be so rapidly and completely formed, that he 
will become insensible to all severity. 

When a horse, not often accustomed to gib, 
betrays a reluctance to work or a determina- 
tion not to work, common sense and human- 
ity demand that some consideration should be 
taken before measures of severity are resorted 
to. The horse soon discovers when he ts taxed be- 
yond his strength, and when this is the case, he tells 
lus driver so by refusing to proceed. The utmost 
cruelty will not induce many horses to make the 
slightest effort when they are conscious that their 
strength is inadequate to the task. Sometimes the 
withers are wrung and the shoulders sadly galled, 
and the pain, which is zz¢ense on level ground and 
with fair draught, becomes insupportable when he 
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tugs up a steep acclivity. These things should be 


examined into and rectified, for, under such cir-. 


cumstances, CRUELTY MAY PRODUCE OBSTINACY AND 
VICE. Seemingly trivial causes will sometimes pro- 
duce this vice. Sometimes a horse whose shoulders 
are raw, or have frequently been so, will not start 
with a cold collar. When a horse gibs, not at 
starting, but while doing his work, it has been 


useful to line the collar with cloth instead of leather, 


in which case the perspiration is readily absorbed, 
the substance which presses upon the shoulder 
is softer, and it may be far more accurately eased 
offat a tender place. Some gibbers have been 
reformed by constantly wearing a false collar or 
strip of cloth round the shoulders, so that the 
coldness of the usual collar should never be felt. 


BALKING. 


(From ‘‘ The Perfect Horse,” by W. H. H. Murray.) 

Balking on the part of colts is, for the most 
part, the result of the trainer’s ignorance or pas- 
sion. Yelling and whipping on the part of the 
_ trainer or driver, overloading, sore shoulders, or ill- 
fitting collars,—these are the causes that make 
horses balk. But if you have a horse or colt that 
balks, while I cannot, without a personal knowl- 
edge of the subject, tell you what to do, I can tell 


you what Nort to do,—NEVER wuiP. If he won’t go, 
2% 
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let him stand still and think it over. He will very 


often think better of it, and after a few moments’ 


reflection, and a few tosses of his head, go on of 


his own accord. Or, if this does not answer, get 
out of the wagon and pat him, and talk to him 


kindly. 


“A horse is very susceptible to kindness; and I 
have known more than one quite vicious horse 
gentled into good behavior by a few pats from a 
lady’s gloved hand on the moist neck and veined 
muzzle. Sometimes it is well to loosen a strap or 
start a buckle. I have known the mere act of un- 
checking and rechecking the animal to answer the 
purpose and stop a determination to resist. For 
this same reason an apple, or a bunch of grass from 
the roadside, or a handful of oats, or a few kernels 
of corn, will often accomplish what an hour of beat- 
ing could never effect. 

The truth is, a man must govern himself before 
he can hope to govern lower animals. A man 
flushed with passion, his brain charged with heated 
blood, and eyes blazing with rage, is not in a con- 
dition to think clearly; and it is just this thinking 
clearly that is, above all else, needed in directing 
and controlling horses. Hence it is that contact 


with horses, and an actual experience in teaching 
them, are two of the finest disciplines a man can 
have. He grows to love the colt he is teaching ; 
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and no nature is utterly depraved in which is going 
on the exercise of affection, no matter how hum- 
ble the object of it may be. 
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BALKING OR JIBBING, 
(From <‘ The Horse and His Diseases,’ by Rosr. Jenninas, V. 8.) 

This species of restiveness is one of the most 
provoking vices of the horse, and it can be suc- 
cessfully combatted only by a man of the most 
imperturable temper. The slightest sign of vexa- 
tion only increases the evil, and makes the animal 
more and more troublesome each time that he 
refuses his work. Many a thick-headed, quick- 
tempered driver flies inte a passion and beats or 
otherwise abuses his horse on the least symptom 
of balking, until the animal becomes utterly worth- 
less from a confirmation of the habit. 

Asa tule, it may be stated that horses balk from 
NERVOUSNESS or unsteadiness of disposition ; if not, 
indeed, from am OVER-ANXIETY to perform their 
work. Nervous well-bred horses are more suscep- 
tible to the influences which induce balking, than 
are colder-blooded, more indolent ones. A high- 
mettled horse, when carelessly driven, will start 
suddenly against his collar, fail to start his load, 
draw back from the pain which the concussion 
causes, rush at it again, and again draw back, until 
it becomes impossible for his driver to steady him 
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se 
The shank bone. 

The upper and larger pastern bone. 
The sesamoid bone. 

The lower or smaller pastern bone. 

The navicular or shuttle bone. : 
The coffin bone or bone of the foot. 


moid bone. - 


into the smaller pastern bone. 


z. The small inelastic ligament, tying down the 
sesamoid bone to the larger pastern bone. 
# Along ligament reaching from the pastern bone 


to the knee. 


_é The extensor tendon inserted into both the pasterns 


and the coffin bone. 


The suspensery ligament inserted into the sesa- — 


A continuation of the suspensory ligament, inserted 


x. 
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The tendon of the perforating flexor inserted into 
the coffin bone, after having passed over the 
navicular bone. 

The seat of the navicular joint lameness. 

The inner or sensible frog. 

The cleft of the horny frog. 

A ligament uniting the navicular bone to the 
smaller pastern. 

ry. A ligament uniting the navicular bone to the coffin 
bone. 

s. The sensible sole between the coffin bone and the 
horny sole. 3 

Z. The horny sole. 

wu. ‘The crust or wall of the foot. 

v. The sensible lamine to which the crust is attached. 

Ww 

x 


QW 


The coronary ring of the crust. 
The covering of the coronary ligament from which 
the crust is secreted. 
2. Place of bleeding at the toe.—yovarz, 


LAMPAS, 


(From Yovart, on ‘‘ The Horse.”’) 
The bars of the mouth occasionally swell and 
rise to a level with, and even beyond, the edge of 
the teeth, They are very sore, and the Horse 
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feeds badly on account of the pain he suffers from ' 
the pressure of the food on them. This is called 1 
Lampas. It may appear in a young horse that : 
has lately been taken up from grass, and has been | 
overfed or not sufficiently exercised; and at times 
it appears in aged horses, for the process of 
srowth in the teeth of the horse is continued 
during the whole life of the animal. A few slight — ; 
incisions across the bars with a lancet or pen- 
knife will relieve the inflammation and cause the 
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swelling to subside. In the majority of cases, the 
swelling will soon subside without medical treat- 
ment, or a few mashes and gentle alteratives will 
relieve the animal. The prura custom of the far- 
rier, who sears and burns down the bars with 
a red hot iron, is most objectionable. It is Tor- 
TURING the horse to NO PURPOSE, and rendering 
that part callous, on the delicate sensibility of 
which, all the pleasure and safety of riding and 
driving depend. 

(It may be prudent in case of lampas to exam- 
ine the grinders and more particularly the tushes, 
in order to ascertain whether either of them is 
making its way through the gum. If it is so, two 
incisions across each other should be made on 
the tooth, and the horse will experience imme-_ 
diate relief.) | 


(From Mayuew’s “Illustrated Horse Doctor.’’) 


The horse’s lot is, indeed, a hard one; it is not 
only chastised by the master, but it also has to 
submit to the fancies of the groom. Every human 
being who has a servant, a beast or a bird about 
his homestead, has no right to rest contented with 
the assertions of his dependents. The operation — 
of “firing” for lampas consists in burning away 
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the groom’s imaginary prominences upon the , 


palate. The living and feeling substance within a | 


sensitive and timid ani- 
mal’s mouth is actually 
consumed by fire. When 
the lampas is reported 
to you, refuse to sanction | 
SO TERRIBLE A REMEDY ; 


: order the horse a little 
rest and cooling or soft food. 


(From ‘‘ The Horse and His Diseases,”’ by Ronr. Jenninas, V. 8.) 


Lampas will be found in all colts, although in 


many the slight inconvenience occasioned by it 
attracts little or no attention. In others, however, 


the great tenderness of the parts affected causes 
the animal to refuse his food, in consequence of 
which he is by many compelled to submit to an 
operation equally CRUEL AND UNNECESSARY—that is 
no less than burning out the bars of the mouth 
with a red hot iron, thereby destroying the func- 
tions of the part, and leaving the mouth sore for 
some time afterwards. This mode of treatment 
has been practiced for years, and is even at the 
present day almost the only one in vogue, although 
itis of no practical benefit whatever, but, on the 
contrary, 1S VERY INJURIOUS. In the case of the 
child similarly affected, the humane practitioner 
seldom does more than to lance the gums. ‘This 
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. certainly is a more rational mode of operating. 
A common pocket-knife will answer the purpose 
quite well, and, after the lancing, the mouth 
should be washed with a solution of the tincture 
of myrrh, two ounces to a pint of water, or a solu- 
tion of alum in water. This should be repeated 
twice a day for three or four days, during which 
time give bran mashes or flaxseed gruel, and, if 
procurable, a small quantity of new grass. No 
hay, corn or oats should be given for a week, at 
the expiration of which period the teeth will be in 
a condition to masticate such food. 


ANECDOTE.—Two Hanoverian horses had long 

served together during the Peninsular war, in the 

German brigade of artillery. They had assisted in 

drawing the same gun, and they had been insepar- 

; able companions in many battles. One of them was 

at last killed, and after the engagement was over 

the survivor was picketed as usual and’ his food 

brought to him. He refused, however, to eat, and 

was constantly looking about him in search of his 

companion, sometimes neighing as if to call him. 

All the care that was bestowed upon him was of 
no avail. He was surrounded by other horses, A 

but he did not notice them; and he shortly after- 

wards died, not having tasted food from the time 

his former associate was killed. 
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CURE FOR A VICIOUS HORSE. 


A friend of mine went to Tattersall’s, and bought. 
a horse for 415, one of the most beautiful horses 


that could be seen; but it had been so cruelly . 


trained by careless persons, and so ill-treated in 
the stable and in harness by thoughtless grooms, 
that its temper became sullen and savage; it 


destroyed many carriages, and consequently was ~ 
sent to be sold for any money it would fetch. 


Originally worth perhaps £200, its value had gone 
down to £15; My friend who purchased it, felt 
persuaded that if he only applied to this horse 
those principles of training which he had read of 


as being applied to Arabian horses, and of which 


the American gentleman, so well known (Mr. 
Rarey), has given us many striking examples, he 
might develop the good qualities of the animal so 
long dormant, subdue his terrible wrath, and 
eventually drive him in harness’ from his country 
residence to town. Hesettowork. Heattempted 
the difficult task: he fed the horse himself, and 
took the greatest care of him. He gently led him 
with his hands and voice, exercising over him a 


sort of. mesmeric influence. At first the horse 


looked at him with blood-shot eye and angry 


’ countenance; his nostrils were dilated, his whole 
frame shook with nervous irritability. By degrees 
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all this passed away; the animal grew fond of his 
master: my friend was just as much attached to 
him. I confess that when he proposed to drive 
me to London with that horse, I mounted the 
chaise with some trepidation. Here was this 
mighty stepping animal, going in and out among 
the cabs, omnibuses, and the multifarious vehicles 
of our metropolitan streets, and we had, above all, 
to pass over London Bridge at its busiest hour of 
traffic: up went the ears of the noble steed, and 
the result appeared hazardous; but the master 
gently whispered words of encouragement, and 
reassured him; it was a voice that he had heard 
an the stable,—it was the voice of friendship: the 
intelligent animal seemed to own the power of 
his humane driver, and took us within an inch of 
this wheel and that wheel, with beautiful precision, 
and at last landed us exactly where we would be, 
without the slightest accident. And I would say 
to you, ‘“‘ Go ye in this course, and do likewise.” 
—Lxtract from a Speech by the Rev. T. Jackson, 
Rector of Stoke Newington. 


A SPOILED HORSE, 
This was my last purchase. Late in the autumn, 
the followmeg advertisement led me to it: “For 
sale, a valuable horse, to one who knows how to 
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handle him.’ Prompted partly by curiosity, and 


partly because my stable had become vacated, I 
carefully examined the horse offered for sale. He 


had not been harnessed for over five weeks, and, 
what was worse, they did not dare to harness him. 
If I bought, I must take my chances; it was a 
“run for luck.” Notwithstanding all his faults, I 
somehow liked him from the first; yet, no one of 
the many who had called to see him seemed dis- 
posed to buy. Although the stabler warned me 
not to touch him, my check for one hundred and 
sixty-two dollars and a half settled the matter, 
and I led my purchase home. I led him, for I 
did not care to back him until I had first made 
his acquaintance. My walk home gave me time 
for reflection, for though my eyes and my hands 
were kept busy in looking out for my horse, my 


thoughts were busier than either. A jump anda 


snort from my prancing steed would recall my 
wandering thoughts, and cause me to be more on 
my guard lest the stable-keeper’s warning should 
prove true before I reached home. But at last 
my purchase was safely in my stable. .A higher 
mettled or more thoroughly nervous horse I never 
had there before. However, with all his faults, 
he had one redeeming trait—he did not kick / 
But with every other vice he seemed to be familiar. 


If I attempted to put my hand on his head, he 
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would pull away and snort. I could hardly enter 
the stable without his thrashing about violently. 
The grain man came, but he got so thoroughly 
frightened that it was weeks before I could induce oe 
him to come again. | 


HOW I TREATED HIM. 


From the day he entered my stable until the 
present, I have never struck him a blow. J NEVEY, 
under any circumstances, strike a horse in the stable. 
Kindness will accomplish what whipping has failed 
to do. I thought I had a winter’s job before me; 
but the first thing I wished to do was to win his 
confidence—to teach him to love me—which I 
feel I have effectually done. I began by giving 
him apples and potatoes, which I always taught 
him to eat from my hand, and at the same time 
patted his neck and head. In this way, I made 
rapid strides in gaining his confidence. What I 
dreaded most was to harness him. “Those omi- 
nous words, “A valuable horse to one who knows 
how to handle him,” were continually running in 
my mind. WasIthe man? MHarnessed he must 
be, for every day’s delay was making the matter 
more difficult and dangerous. I procured the 
help of two good men, and began. I admit that — 
my nerves were a little shaky, yet my confidence 
in managing a horse had not all died out. After 
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1e trouble, we cot him fairly in the shafts, and 
ound myself seated behind him, ready for a 
rt. But it was no go. I soon learned that 
lere was no danger of his running—not a bit of 
+ He threw himself back in his harness, and 
evidently expected a “scrape.” But in this he 
‘was disappointed. I could sit as long as he could 
stand ; and I waited, said nothing, but waited 
until he got tired of waiting, and started of his 
| ae _own accord, when I drove him, and could handle 
| 3 him with perfect ease. The next day I tried him 
again, with the same performance, followed by the 
| ~ same result, and, from that day to the present, he 
has never refused to start when I ask him, or in 
any way behaved improperly. 

It is the fire and the spirit that add value to the 
steed, when brought under proper subjection to 
- the master. Dan and myself have become the 
: = _ best of friends. He is disposed to do anything I 
. ask him, and I never strike hima blow. J ¢alk to 
— fam if he is frightened. A kind word from me 
assures him, and he takes courage., 


WHAT I NOW HAVE FOR A HORSE, 


oe He can “make his mile” in three minutes, or 
- twelve miles an hour, has fine style and action, 
_and is as good and clever an animal in the stable 
‘or harness as I could wish. My boy of twelve 
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can handle him and take care of him with perfect 


safety. It was not the w/zp that made him what | 
he is, but the law of kindness, which always works 


best, on man or beast. By it I have a good and 


valuable horse, and I think he has a master who « 


“knows how to handle him.’ Co Wek: 


Chelsea, Mass. —‘‘OuR DUMB ANIMALS.”’ 


(From Rarey’s ‘‘ Art of Taming Horses.’’) 

Mr. Rarey had been a horse-breaker, in the 
United States, from his earliest youth, and had 
frequently to break-in horses five or six years old, 
that had run wild until that mature, indocile age. 
At first, he employed the old English rough-rider 
method, and, in the course of his adventures, 
broke almost every bone in his body, for his pluck 


was greater than his science. But he was not 


satisfied with following old routine; he inquired 
from the wandering horsemen and circus-trainers, 
into their methods, and read every book he could 
lay his hands on. By inquiry and by study “ he 
thought out” the ee and principles of his pres- 
ent system. 

The key-note to this system is to be found in the 
opening sentence of his early lectures in England. 

Man has reason in addition to his senses. A 
horse judges everything by seemg, smelling and 
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: = feeling. It must be the business of everyone who 


undertakes to train colts, that they shall SEE, SMELL, 
and FEEL everything that they are to wear or to 
bear. : ; 

The system of Arabia and Australia are the two 
extremes. In Australia, where the people are 
always in a hurry, the usual mode of breaking in 
the bush horses is to RIDE THEM QUIET, that is, to 
let the man fight it out with the horse, until the 
latter cives in, for the time at any rate. The 


_ result is, that nine-tenths of the Australian horses 


are vicious, and especially given to the trick of 
“buck-jumping.” This vile vice consists in a suc- 
cession of leaps from all fours, the beast descend- 
ing with the back arched, the limbs rigid and the 


head as low down between the legs as possible. 


Not one horseman in a hundred can sit three 
jumps of a confirmed buck-jumper. Charles 
Barter, who was one of the hardest riders in the 
Heythrope Hunt, in his “Six Months in Natal,” 
says: “ When my horse began buck-jumping, I 
dismounted, and I recommend everyone, under 


the same circumstances, to do the same.” 


The natives on the South American prairies 
lasso a wild horse, throw him down, thrust a 


curb bit into his mouth, mount him with a pair of 
spurs, and ride him over the treeless plains until 


_ he sinks exhausted, in a fainting state. But horses 
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thus broken are almost invariably either vicious 
or stupid, in fact idiotic. | 

The Arabs alone, who have no need to hurry 
the education of their horses, and who live with 
them as we do with our pet dogs, train their colts 
by degrees, with patient gentleness, and only 
resort to severe measures to teach them to galop 
and stop short. For this reason Arab horses are 
most docile, until they fall into the hands of cruel 
grooms. | 

It was from considering the docility of the 
high-bred Arab horse, and intractableness of the 
roughly-broken prairie horse, that Mr. Rarey was 
led to think over and perfect the system which he 

has repeatedly explained and illustrated by living 

: examples. , 

Mr. Rarey began his lessons in England, in the — 
private riding school of the Duke of Wellington, 
the use of which had been offered by his Grace 
as a testimony of his high opinion of the value 
of the new system. 


NoTE.—When it became known that Mr. Rarey had 
tamed Cruiser, the most vicious stallion in England, “who 
could do more fighting, in less time, than any horse in the 
world,’ and that he had brought him to London on the 
very day after that he first backed him, and had ridden: 
him within three hours after the first interview, slow con- 
viction swelled toenthusiasm. Mr. Rarey and his partner 
realized upwards of $100,000 in England, by lessons and 
lectures. : : 
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«so (MIE LAST OF RAREY’S HORSE, CRUISER. 


Probably no horse was ever more generally 


as known than the celebrated horse, Cruiser, imported 


from England, in 1861, by John S. Rarey, whose 
system of horse-taming was for some time the ; 
sensation in this country and England. When 
Mr. Rarey went to England his system was 
thoroughly put to the test by contact with Cruiser, 
an animal that was so vicious that he was closely 
and continuously confined in a stable, in such a 
way that he could by no possibility reach anybody, 


either with his mouth or heels. His food was de- 


livered to him through a sort of funnel, and he 
seems to have been kept solely as an extremely 


wicked curiosity. His splendid muscle and activ- 


ity gave him the widest scope for the exercise of 
his incorrigibility, and he is said to have kicked so 
high as to strike a board floor fourteen feet above 


the floor on which he stood. Ordinarily, it was 


only the work of a few minutes for Mr. Rarey to 
tame a horse, but it took him three hours to sub- 
due the terrific Cruiser. After putting Cruiser 
under control, Mr. Rarey purchased him and 
brought him to this country, and placed him on 


the Rarey farm, at Groveport, in this county, 


where he became popular among breeders. He 
became so gentle that the people about the Rarey 
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farm could fondle him as they would a kitten, 
and his colts were noted for their kind disposition. 
Strangers, however, were not permitted to have 
much to do with him. This was to prevent teas- 
ing and the revival of the old propensities. 
Cruiser died at the Rarey farm on Wednesday 
last, in the twenty-third year of hisage. His teeth 
were worn so much that he could not eat hay, 
and provender had to be specially provided for 
him. As contemplated by the will of Mr. Rarey, 
he received the kindest care in his old age, and it 


was only recently that he fell into a decline. 
—From the Columbus (Ohio) State Journal, July 10th, 1875. 


BREAKING HORSES, 


(From Rarey’s “Art of Taming Horses.’’) 
How To SrTasLe a CoLt witHout TROUBLE. 


This should be done as quietly as possible, so 
as not to excite any suspicion, in the horse, of any 
danger befalling him. The best way to do this is 
to lead a broken horse into the stable first and 
hitch him, then quietly walk around the colt and 
let him go in of his own accord. If he does not 
see the way at once and isa little fretful about 
going in, do not undertake to drive him, but give 
him a little less room outside, by gently closing 
in around him. Do not raise your arms, but let 


sade SO that it al not draw tight around ins 
ose if he pulls on it. Never put a rope halter on 
. _ unbroken colt under any circumstances what- 
ever. Rope halters have caused more horses to 
lurt or kill themselves than would pay for twice 
1e cost of all the leather halters that have ever 
en used for the purpose of breaking colts. It 


a 
this 
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Let Him Examine Everytuina. 


Before anything more is attempted with the 
colt, some of the characteristics of his nature — 
must be noticed, that his motions may be better 
understood. Every one that has ever paid any 
attention to the horse, has noticed his natural 
inclination to smell everything which, to him, 
looks new and frightful; this is their strange mode 
of examining everything. And when they are 
frightened at anything, though they look at it 
sharply, they seem to have no confidence in their 
eyesight alone, but must touch it with their nose 
before they are entirely satisfied; and as soon as 
they have done that, all seems AoE 

We might naturally suppose, from the fact of 
the horse’s applying his nose to everything new to 
him, that he always does so for the purpose of 
smelling these objects; but I believe that it is as 
much, or more, for the purpose: of FEELING, and 
that he makes use of his nose or muzzle as we 
would of our hands; because it is the only organ 
by which he can touch or feel anything with se 
susceptibility. 

I believe that he invariably makes use of the 
four senses, Seeing, Hearing, Smelling and Feel- 
ing, in all of his examinations, of which the sense 
of Feeling is, perhaps, the most important, * 


though some iceees are very much more 


ag ol nervous than otiers, the very worst can 


bie a sounds will do them no harm. 
Young horses, when first they are brought to a 
rge town, and have to mect great loads of hay, 
mnibuses. crowded with passengers, and other 
strange or noisy objects, if judiciously treated, 
wot flogged and ill-used, lose their fears without 
losing their courage. 

| Until Mr. Rarey went to first principles, there 
“were horses that could not be brought to bear the 
beating of a drum, the rustling of an umbrella, or 
the flapping of a riding habit against their legs 
and all attempts to compel them by force to sub- 
n it to these objects of their terror failed, and 
made them furious. Mr. Rarey, in his lectures, 
told a story of a horse that shied at buffalo robes ; 
the owner tied him up fast and laid a robe on him. 
“he poor animal died, instantly, of fright. 


ca 


an accustom a horse to a drum, place it near him on 
he ground, and, without forcing him, induce him to smell 
again and again, until he is thoroughly accustomed to 
Then lift it up and slowly place it on the side of his 
neck where he can see it, and tap it gently with a stick or 
your. pees If he starts, pause and let him pie. 
. amine it. Then recommence, gradually moving 
au ives oe it rests upon his withers, by degrees ae 
der, patens aay: wipe ae seems alarmed, to let 


him 
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To Accustom a Horsr TO A Brr. 


You should use a large, smooth snaffle-bit, so 
as not to hurt his mouth, with a bar to each side 
to prevent the bit from pulling through either way. 
This you should attach to the head-stall of your 
bridle, and put it on your colt without any reins 
to it, and let him run loose ina large stable or 
shed some time, until it becomes a little used to 
the bit, and will bear it without trying to get it 
out of his mouth. As soon as he will bear the 
bit, attach a single rein to it. 


PRoPpER Way to Bir 4 Cott. 


Farmers often put bitting harness on a colt the 
first thing they do to him, buckling up the bitting 
as tight as they can draw it, to make him carry 
his head high, and then turn him out in a field to 
run halfa day at a time. This is one of the worst | 
of punishments that they could inflict on the colt, 
and VERY INJURIOUS to a young horse that has 
been used to running in pasture with his head 
down. I have seen colts so injured in this way 
"that THEY NEVER GOT OVER it: 

‘A horse should be well accustomed to the bit 
before you put on the bitting harness, and when. 
you first bit him you should only rein his head 
up to that point where he naturally holds it, let’ 
that be high or low, Ce  —Rarey, 


‘oe 


TicHt REINING. 


of breathing. Among other causes of it, is that 
which the folly, as well as cruelty, of man has 
introduced—the system of TIGHT REINING. 


—YOUATT. 


at ease? Does not 


‘straint and torture? 
But what a price is 


whose exertions 
are adding to our 
pleasure, and at 
the same time to 
be entailing de- 
formity upon him. 


‘ —MAYHEW’s “ Horse 
Without the check rein. Doctor.”’ 


THe larynx is forced out of shape and place by the 
option of the check rein. “a — MAYHEW. 


60 
Frosty Bits. 
I remember once, when a small boy, licking 
with my tongue a frozen iron door-handle! Of 
course, I staid there until the iron got warm 
enough to thaw out my tongue, minus the skin, 
as a natural consequence. Later, when still a boy, 
I had the care of a horse; once, and only once, 
did I put a cold bit into that horse’s mouth, 
remembering well my own feelings earlier in 
life. Ever afterward the bit was always first 
immersed in water, when immediately a coat of 
ice would form on the bit, drawing the frost 
from the iron, and the ice on the bit was no 
discomfort to the horse, as we frequently see 


them eat snow or ice, as boys do, “just for fun.” 
| eae —A.G.K. 
Frozen Bits. 


The suffering to the animal is very great; and 
it is not a momentary pain. [ood is eaten with 
difficulty, and the irritation repeated day after day, 
causes loss of appetite and loss of strength. 
‘Many a horse has become worthless from no 
other cause than this, Before India-rubber bits 
were ito be had, I myself used a bit covered with 
‘leather, and on no account would have dispensed 
witik it in freezing weather, But when these are 
not to be had, HOLDING THE IRON IN PHE HAND 
A MOMENT OR TWO costs but little trouble, while. 
it saves the horse much pain and proves a great 
cain, mt the end, oy eo oe Dumb Animals,” 


eke 
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-Anour Woe ne HorsEs. 
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the: meeting of the British Association in 

1, in August, 1857, Mr. Charles Bianconi, 
a ee read a paper relative to his extensive 
establishment, after which a contleman stated 
a Pickford’ s, the great Enelne carriers, pay 


miles a 4 Bey, and bi gs to hear Mr. Biancon! S 
Mr. Bianconi stated, he 


i t working « on Sundays he effected a SAVING OF 
ose PER CENT. This statement elicited loud 


ies still hie has over nine hundred horses 
king sixty-seven conveyances, which daily 
ss aes miles ; it iS oe founded on the result 


AcE oF THE Horse. 


. Blaine speaks of a gentleman who had three | 
es that died at the age of thirty-five, thirty- 
ond thirty-r -nine. Mr. Cully speaks of one 


ie Mey 
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that received a ball in his neck at the battle of 
Preston in 1715, and which was extracted at his 
death in 1758, and Mr. Preston gives an account 
of a large horse that died in his sixty-second year. 

There cannot be a severer satire on the English 
nation than this, that from the absurd practice of 
running our race horses, at two and three years 
old, and working cthers, in various ways, long be- 
fore their limbs are knit or their strength developed, 
and cruelly exacting from them services far beyond 
their powers, their age does not average the 
sixth part of that of the last mentioned horse. 

—Youarr, 
HEARING OF THE Horse, 

The hearing of the horse is remarkably acute. 
/\ thousand vibrations of the air too slight to make 
any impression on the human ear, are readily per- 
ceived by him. It is well known to every hunting 
man that the cry of the hounds will be recognized 
by the horse, and his ears will be erect, and he 
will be all spirit and impatience a considerable 
time before the rtder is conscious of the least sound. 


— YOuATT; 
A TRAINER may as well break the leg of a colt, 


as ruin its temper. —Mavynew. 


Tne great thing in horsemanship is to get the 
horse to be of your party—not to obey only, but 


to obey willingly. =+Cot. GREENWOOD, 


BULL IN THE LIGHTNING STORM. 


A farmer had a bull so wild and ferocious that 
1¢é was kept constantly chained, except when led 
o water, at which time he was never suffered to 
ee be out of the hands of 
a trusty person. This — 
animal had a particular — 
antipathy against the 


W777 ce ae SS 
Gare) ,/3\ farmer’s brother, who 
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‘assisted him. in his 
business, and who had 
probably irritated him 
on some occasion. He 

never saw him approach 
a the shed in which he i 
was kept without beginning to bellow most dread- 
fully, which he continued as long as the object of 
his dislike was in view; at the same time tearing 
up the earth with his horns, and showing every 
symptom of the utmost aversion. : 
One day one of the most tremendous thunder- 


storms ever remembered in this country, occurred. 
The lightning resembled sheets of fire, and each 
ash was instantly succeeded by a thunder-clap, 
is loud as if avolley of cannon had been dis- 


rged. ‘The piteous roarings of the bull, during 
his convulsion of the elements, were quite affect- 
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ing. Exposed, in an open shed, to all the fury of 
the storm, he sent forth, every instant, a yell of 
terror, hideous beyond description. Imagining 
that it was the lightning that chiefly alarmed the 
animal, the farmer proposed to the men servants 
to go and remove him into the barn, but in vain; 
they were too much terrified at their own danger. 
The farmer’s brother, who was a humane, gene- 
rous man, undertook the task, facing at once the 
double danger of the lightning and the fury of the 
bull. He accordingly put on his great coat, and 
- went into the yard. The moment he approached 
the bull—which he found lying trembling on his 
back, having almost torn his chain through the 
gristle of his nose, in his efforts to get loose—he 
rose, and, by his fawning actions, expressed the 
delight he felt at the sight of anything human, 
amidst sucha scene of terror. Fear had disarmed 
him of his ferocity, and, with the utmost quietness, 
he suffered himself to be untied and led to the 
barn, by the very man whom, a few hours before, 
he would have torn in pieces. 

The next morning, as his deliverer was crossing’ 
the yard, he remarked that the bull no longer» 
saluted him with his accustomed bellow. It struck 
_ him that the animal might remember his kindness 
to him the night before. He accordingly ventured 
to approach him, and found that now, so far from 


showing any dislike, he suffered him, with the 
‘utmost gentleness, to scratch his head. And, form 
that day he has continued to him as tame as a 
: jamb; suffering him to play all manner of tricks 
with him, which no other person about the farm 
“dare attempt, and seeming to take pleasure in 
being noticed by him. 


—From Our Four-Footed Friends. 


FRENCH FARMER. 

On a farm in France, of which Mr. Minotte is 
the manager, a powerful bull broke his chain at 
midnight, and became furious. Mr. Minotte, 
awakened by the unusual noise, made his appear- 
ance. It was only necessary for him to speak 
when the bull, recognizing his voice, followed 

‘him, and allowed himself to be tied again. When ae 
the same farm was invaded by the Germans 
during the late war, Mr. Minotte distinguished | 
himself by his efforts to protect all the animals = 
within his reach. The Paris Society for the Pro- a 
E ection of Animals, afterwards awarded him a silver - 


medal. 


‘AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 2 


On NEGLECT OF ANIMALS. 
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tenance and appealing eye, tell a tale as plainly as 
if it were in print. It tells of hard work, poor 
feed, exposure to storm and tempest and keenly- 
biting winds, And yet there may be a tight, snug | 
barn, and stacks of fodder still remaining in the 
field, while, from very thoughtlessness, the poor 
old faithful servant, who has ploughed his mas- 
ter's fields year by year, is permitted to remain 
in an airy yard or ina barren pasture, with half- 
filled belly, and sniff with impatient appetite at 
the fodder just beyond his reach across the fence. 
Animals exposed to the cold until they are 
chilled, are stunted in their growth, and gather 
the seeds of future disease. Warmth saves feed. 
Cold wastes feed. Stock well housed keep in 
better condition, on less food, than those left out- 
doors in rail-pens, damp yards or exposed pas- 
tures. At this season-no stock should be kept 
out at night nor on stormy days, for the abrupt 
change from warm, sunny days to cold storms of 
rain and sleet, is too great a shock. Pine boards 
are, in a sense, excellent fodder, and a dry bed of. 
straw the best of nutriment. Farmers who con- 
sult the comfort of their stock and their own 
profit, will see to it that their stables and sheds 
are put in good order, loose boards nailed on, 
doors and roofs made tight, gzood dry straw fur- 
nished for bedding, and that their cattle are 


Piortably eb eitcred before the cold winds begin 
ue and the first snow of the season flies. 


‘NATIONAL AGRICULTURIST. 
On Warm STABLES For Cows. 
uring our northern winters cows should be 
in warm buildings and sunny yards. If this 
elected they will suffer with cold, and if they 
= uncomfortable they will not thrive. They 
cannot gain flesh, look nicely, or give large quan- 
ities of milk. Their food ought to go to repair 
e waste of the body, make flesh, and produce. 
ilk ; but if they are kept cold and in suffering, 
will be turned from these things and be used in | 
e effort to keep the animal warm. Leta man 
on a well-finished room with a nice coal fire, 

d he will not be obliged to eat an extra amount 
food in order to keep himself warm. But place 
min acold room without a fire, with the doors 
d windows open, and he will need a great deal 
ore food than he would if under more pleasant 
nditions. | . 
In winter, both in man and beast, the fied acts. 
a fuel. It is used, first of all, to sustain the 
al powers and keep up the animal heat. Now, 
the heat of the body can be kept up by other 
ans, as by warm surroundings, the food which 
srwise would be used for this purpose is not 
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needed, and, in the case of the cows, goes to pro- 
duce milk. A few boards on the barn or stable, 
to stop the cracks, would, in a great many cases, 
save a large quantity of feed, and be a great deal 
more pleasant for the cows. 


U. §. COMMISSIONER OF AGRICULTURE | 


REPORTS, 

It is very probable that $100,000,000 represents 
scarcely more than the annual losses of farm 
animals from disease and neglect, of which half 
could undoubtedly be saved _ by efficient means of 
cure and prevention. There is abundant evi- 
dence of the fact, that disease has frequently been 
engendered or fostered by the imperfect nutrition 
of animals, turned out, to face the storms of winter, 
WITHOUT SHELTER, and with such scanty supplies 
of food as they were able to pick up in the field, 

forest, or public highway. 
_ The average loss in mortality, and depreciation 


of flesh and vitality, is a fact that should astonish 


the political economist, and excite the indignation 
of Societies for the. Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. 

In Minnesota, a flock of 1300 sheep was win- 
_ tered, with the loss of but 3 of their number. In- 
this case there was ample provision for food, 
shelter and comfort of the flock. 


Seca 
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ON Wuips AND THouGHTLEss Boys. 

e care of farm stock is often placed in the 
ids of thoughtless boys, whose great ambition 

: Oo have a ve whip being obtained, the 
ext matter is an object to use it on. To use it 
yn an inanimate object that could not move, would 
ford. no gratification; it must be tried on an 
bject that will appreciate its force by a quick ee 
novement. A cow is to be driven to water,or a 
9m one field to another; a boy, with whip in | 
d, is delighted with the task; whenever he can — 
ret near enough, the whip is opted The animal 
yecomes excited, and will not drink; becomes 
ore wild and fearful, fretful and angered. Ifa 
ich cow, this treatment will show at the next 
nilking by a diminished quantity. | 

It may be said the boy does not know any 

er. It is to be feared that he has learned from : 
se who cannot plead ignorance as an excuse. = 
ys are very apt to learn by example, and when So 
xample agrees with their inclination, it is applied | : 
vith greater freedom. As a general thing, boys 
h uld not be employed to drive stock on a farm, 
nless they have been well trained and educated 
o the duty.” They are often employed for this 
pu pose, because their labor is cheap; but it is. 
pt to be too dear when the abuse of stock is 
; n into ecco. 
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HIS HUMANITY SAVED HIM. 


Hiram Taylor, foreman on the farm of Deacon 
Samuel French, while returning home from 
Portsmouth with a loaded ox-sled, one evening 
recently, within a short distance of home at- 
tempted to get on the sled, but slipped and fell in 
front of the sled in sucha manner that the runner 
was drawn upon his arm and held him so that he 
could not™move from his painful and perilous 
position. When he fell the oxen stopped as 


quickly as possible, and patiently stood for two _ 


hours in the intense cold, when one step forward 
- would have crushed the prostrate man to death 
beneath the heavy sled. Mr. Taylor’s cries for 
help were unheard. Alarmed by the non-arrival 
of the team, Mr. French took a lantern and went 
to look for it about ten o’clock, and soon found the 
oxen standing in the road, and their driver par- 
tially frozen, and nearly unconscious. Quickly 
unyoking the cattle, Mr. French obtained a stout 
lever and raised the sled from the arm of the suf- 
ferer, extricated him and got him safely home. 


Mr. Taylor is noted for HIS KINDNESS TO THE ANIMALS 


UNDER HIS CHARGE, and doubtless owes his escape 
from death to this cause—to the gentleness and 


obedience of the oxen into whose power he was 
thus suddenly thrown. 


Thibet Watch-dog. Mastiff. 


JUSTICE TO DOGS. 


Let us not forget the services which have been, 
-and are constantly being, rendered to man by 
ee dogs, the number of lives saved by the splen- 
did dogs of St. Bernard, and by Newfoundland 
dogs, every year; by all those who have given 
their masters timely notice of the approach of 
danger, or have defended them when attacked. 
The number of human beings whose lives have 
been preserved through the instrumentality of 
dogs, far exceeds those which have been lost 
‘through hydrophobia. Moreover, they render 
much valuable service to man, in protecting his 
_ property, and in assisting him in his labors, as in 
the case of the shepherd dogs. Co We: 


280, 
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NE SHIPWRECK, 


Along the south shore of Massachusetts is a 
bold cliff called Green Hill, which was the scene 
of a very interesting incident several years ago. 
A ship, loaded with wine and emigrants, was 
wrecked off the point, in a gale. There was such 
a tremendous surf, that no ordinary life boat could 
venture out, and there was no life-boat station at 
hand. A crowd collected on the beach, but they 
were helpless to aid the crew of the wreck, who 
seemed destined to perish. But there lived near 
by a man named Lincoln, who owned a noble 
NEWFOUNDLAND boc. They were both on the 
beach at the time, and the interest the dog showed 
in the wreck suggested the idea that perhaps he 
could be induced to go out to it, and bring back 
a rope. But all effort was unsuccessful, until 
Lincoln told every one to keep quiet. . All then 
kept still, and, after some urging from his master, 


the dog seemed to comprehend what was wanted — 


of him, and plunged into the surf.. Slowly, very 
slowly, and with great exertion, the brave dog 
was able to make some progress against the 
mounting, foaming surges which constantly 
threatened to submerge him, or sweep him back 
onthe rocks. After what seemed an age of sus- 


pense, the dog at length reached the ship; the 


end of a line, attached to a stick, was thrown to 
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him, he seized it in his mouth and turned for the 
shore, whither the waves bore him fast, and he 
once more landed safely on the beach. By means 
of this slender line, a heavier rope or cable was 
drawn to land, which was stretched between 
Green Hill and the ship, and a box having been 
attached to a traveler, or hoop, strung on the 


cable, all on board were brought safely to land. 
— Harper's Magazine, June, 1878. 


A FRIEND IN NEED. 
Recently three young girls of Fribourg, sisters, 


_ in the morning to the fair at Morat. They had 

dispatched their merchandise by the railroad, and, 
_ for economy, they traveled along the old highway 
on foot. When they had almost reached the 
woods of the Red Chapel, they were accosted by 
an individual, who asked them what o’clock it 
was. On their replying that they had no watches, 
: he allowed them to continue on their way, whilst 
he threw himself into the woods and disappeared 
from their sight. The travelers, then, to shorten 
their route, entered upon the hollow road which 
skirts the woods and rejoins the new road a little 
farther on. Scarcely had they walked a few steps 
along this path, when suddenly, to their great 
terror, they found themselves once again in the 
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industrious tradeswomen, were going very early : 
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presence of the ill-favored stranger, who this time 


barred their passage, saying, “Now I have you, 
you wont escape me.” At the same time roughly 
seizing one of them, he began to search her cloth- 
ing, for the purpose of robbing her. Her young 
and helpless sisters defended her as well as they 
could, and screamed and called for help. But the 
spot where this little drama was enacted was quite 
far from any habitation, and the girls were almost 
overpowered by the violence of the brigand, when 
they saw bounding along the road a large FARM- 
bDoG, who was hastening to their assistance. The 
valiant deliverer threw himself on the evil-doer, 
and, by biting him, made him loosé his hold. The 
travelers ran off as fast as their legs could carry 
them, and took the road back to the town, which 
they reached in time to take the train for Morat. 
One cannot sufficiently admire the instinct of the 
noble animal, who doubtless had heard the cries 
of distress uttered by the girls so wantonly 
attacked, and hastened to their assistance. 


—-From late Report of the Paris Society. 


WILLIAM OF ORANGE SAVED BY A SPANIEL, 
The boldest of the band, led by Julian in per- 


son, made at once for the tent of the Prince of 


Orange. His guards and himself were in a pro- | 


found sleep; but a small spaniet, who always 
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passed the night upon his bed, was a more 
faithful sentinel. The creature sprang forward, 
barking furiously at the sound of hostile footsteps, 
and scratching his master’s face with his paws. 
o There was but just time for the Prince to mount a 
horse, which was ready saddled, and to effect his - 
escape through the darkness, before his enemies 
ang into his tent. His servants were cut down ; 
his master of the horse and two of his secretaries, 

: who gained their saddles a moment later, all lost 
their lives, and but for the little dog’s watchful- — 
‘ness, William of Orange, upon whose shoulders 
the whole weight of his country’s fortunes de- 
pended, would have been led within a week to an 
ignominious death. To his dying day, the Prince 
ever afterwards kept a spaniel of the same race in 
his bed-chamber. : 

In a note, it is stated that “in the statues of 
_ the Prince, a little dog is frequently sculptured at 


- ” 
his feet. —Motley’s ‘ Dutch Republic.” 


ST, BERNARD DOGS. 


The St. Bernard dog, trained for the purpose, 
will scent a man at a great distance, and find out 
the road in the thickest fogs and heaviest falls of 
snow. One of the most faithful of these remark- 


able dogs was called Barry. He is known to have 
oa 4. 
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saved the lives of more than Forty travelers, who, 
but for his assistance, must have perished in the 
snow. If he could not, by his warm breath and 
tongue, restore sufficient animation, he returned 
to the convent, and brought, with the utmost ex- 
pedition, one of the inmates. When age had 
diminished his strength, he was sent to the town 
of Berne, and there he tranquilly ended his use- 
fully-employed days. —Our Dumb Compantons. 


One of these noble creatures wore a medal in 
commemoration of his having preserved TWENTY- 
TWO LIVEs, and he at last lost his own in an 
avalanche, together with those whom he was 
endeavoring to protect. _wrs. R. Luez’s “Anecdotes.” 


THE SHEPHERD'S DOG. 


“Without the shepherd’s dog,” says the Aztrick 
Shepherd, “the whole of the open mountainous 
land in Scotland would not be worth a sixpence. 
It would require more hands to manage a stock of 


sheep, gather them from the hills, force them into 


houses and folds, and drive them to markets, than 


the profits of the whole stock would be capable 


of maintaining. Well may the shepherd feel an 
interest in his dog; he it is, indeed, that EARNS 
THE FAMILY’S BREAD, of which he is himself con-_ 
tent with the smallest morsel, always grateful, and 
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ways ready to exert his utmost abilities in his 
aster's interest. Neither hunger, fatigue, nor 
he worst of treatment, will drive him from his 
side; he will follow him through every hardship, 
without murmuring or repining, till he literally 
falls down dead at his fect | 


On ONE occasion aut 700 lambs, which were 
under the care of my dog Sirrah, at weaning time, 
broke up at midnight and scampered off in three 
divisions across the neighboring hills, in spite of 
all that he and an assistant could do to keep them 
together. The night was so dark that we could 
hot see Sirrah, but he heard his master lament 
their absence, and, without more ado, he silently 
set off in quest of the recreant flock. Meanwhile 
the shepherd and his companion spent the whole 
night in scouring the hills for miles around, but 
of neither the lambs nor Sirrah could they obtain 
the slightest trace. They had nothing for it, day 
having dawned, but to return to their master and 
inform him that they had lost the whole flock of 
lambs. On the way home, however, they dis- 
covered a lot of lambs at the bottom of a deep 
ravine, and the indefatigable Sirrah standing in 
front of them, looking round for some relief, but 
still true to his charge. What was their astonish- 
nt, when they discovered that not one lamb of 
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the whole flock was wanting. How he had got 
all the divisions collected in the dark is beyond 
comprehension. -.If all the shepherds in the forest 
had been there to assist him, they could not have 
effected it with greater propriety. 


A FAITHFUL FRIEND. 


By Dr. Dio Lewis. 


A friend of mine in Central Michigan went to 
California in 1856, taking with him a large and 
fine hunting dog. This animal was my friend’s 
faithful and useful companion inthe mines during 
six months, when the man sickened and died. 
The dog followed his master’s body to the grave, 
remained there almost a week, and then dis- 
appeared. About one hundred and twenty days 
after the death of the man in California, there 
came crawling and staggering into the yard of the 
old home in Central Michigan a poor, famished, 
-sore-footed and dying dog. A few feeble wags of 
the tail, lickings of his old mistress’s hands and 
face, a few feeble expressions of affection and joy, 
and poor Sam sank, with piteous and feeble moan- 
ings, into a long, deep sleep, from which, when 
he awoke, he found himself with his master, let 


us hope, in another and better world. 
! —Our Dumb Animals. 
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SIR EDWIN LANDSEER. 
oe Edwin Landseer, one of. the judges at the 


og show in London, England, endeavored to ex- 
clude all dogs that had been mutilated by ear- 
cropping or otherwise. Thé principal reason for 
‘Sir Edwin Landseer’s protest is, that the cropping 
of ears is most cruel and hurtful tothe dog. The 
cruelty complained of is not in the operation; that, 
after all, isa small matter.’ It consists in depriving 
the animal of a defence which Nature has given to | 
t against the entrance of earth and sand into the 

rs. The entrance of these into the ears dis- 
resses the dog much, causing deafness, abscesses 
and cancer. All dogs, more or less, require to be 
protected from sand and earth by overlapping 


rs; but especially do terriers—literally, “earth 
ogs”’—the species which, of all others, is most 
ersecuted by cropping. They go into a burrow, 
‘heir ears get full of sand, and they suffer ever 
afterwards. Surely Sir Edwin Landseer is right — 
saying that judges of dogs ought not to sanction 
h gross treatment of the animal, and that the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
should look to the practice. The only excuse 
t can be set up for the system isa delusive 
1e. It is said that fighting dogs fare better with 
t ir ears cropped, and the exigencies of fighting 


~ defence. 
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dogs have set the fashion forall others. It is true 
that if an ear be gone it cannot be torn; but then 
it is forgotten that even for fighting purposes the 
ear is often a protection. All these fighting dogs 
have what are called “ points.” One has a way of 
seizing the leg, another fixes upon the throat, and 
~ yet another makes a dash at the large gland be- 
hind the ear, which, in the dog, is as sensitive as 
the most sensitive gland in the human body. 
Deprive the dog of his ear, and the assailant can 
get a good bite of it and lay his adversary low. 
Leave the dog his ear, and the assailant’s grasp 
of the sensitive gland is impeded by the folds of 
the ear and rendered much more feeble. Thus, 
even to the fighting dog, the long ear is a positive 


—Our Dumb Animals. 


THE LONDON HOME FOR LOST DOGS. 


(Letter from the Manager.) 


It is the duty of every person to endeavor to 
lessen the present panic on the subject of rabies, 
and the terrible consequences which follow bites 
from rabid animals: and more particularly, per- 
haps, it is incumbent on a dog institution to sup- 
ply information which may tend to allay general 
excitement, and to remove the fears of nervous 
people. Since the establishment of the Home for 


t Dogs, 200,000 animals have been brought to 
kennels. I am in a position to state that NoT 
E of those dogs has been affected with rabies, 
10ugh most of them were stray, starving, or 
ragabond animals. I think this disposes of the 
ular theory that the terrible disease alluded to 
s cherished only by stray dogs; it proves that . 
he cry of death to dogs found in the streets with- 
ut owners, is unjust and unreasonable. It is 
true that many hundreds of mad dogs, sO CALLED, 
have been brought to the home, where they have | 


een isolated, kindly treated, and fed with appro- 
priate food. In Nor ONE INSTANCE has rabies been 
discovered in such animals. Some of the cases — 
at the time of their arrival were designated as 
raving madness, and stories were told of bites by 
e dogs, which had already resulted in hydro- 
hobia, yet without the slightest foundation in 
reason. A fit is NOT A SYMPTOM OF RABIES, as 
is popularly supposed, and no alarm ought to be 
It by the public when they see a convulsed dog 
the street. A few days ago, as a police officer 
as bringing a homeless, half-bred pug to the 
ome, the animal had a fit in an adjacent street. 
he officer was alarmed, a crowd collected, and a 
ry was set up, “kill him, he is mad,” “knock his 
rains out,” “if he bites you, you are a dead man,” 
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etc. The dog was taken up by one of the keep- 
ers, brought into the home, and soon recovered, | 
and at this moment is romping with two kittens 
before my office fire. 95,000 animals have been 
taken up by hand by the police, and notwithstand- 
ing the frequency of severe bites, hydrophobia has 
never occurred in the Metropolitan police, as shown 
by the medical returns. At the home, where a 
stream of 1500 dogs per month passes through the 
premises, bites are of daily occurrence, yet ot once | 
during the last 17 years has hydrophobia resulted 
from such injuries. The head keeper, Mr. Pavitt, : 
hasbeen bitten more or less severely, hundreds of 
times.—THomAS Scoporio, Manager, November, 


1877. 


—London Standard. 


Nore.—The need of disseminating information 
on this subject is shown by the death of a young 
man in this city from groundless apprehension of 
the disease. The Pudlic Ledger of August 17th, 
1878, says: “It appears that he was bitten by a 
dog on the first day of July, and from that time 
until death, he was afraid of dying from the effects 
of the wound, although there was NO CAUSE FOR 
SUCH ALARM.” He was I4 years of age. His 
death was from nervous prostration. 
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HENRY BERGH ON THE DOG. 


What can be said of this inestimable creature 
that has not been said already? The language of 
panegyric would be exhausted before his excellent 
virtues could be described as they merit. His 
fidelity, his courage, his vigilance, his gratitude, 
his generosity, each the theme of merited praise, 
win our love and respect. The favorite of children, 
the chosen companion of women, the watch and 
guardian of our homes; the guide of the blind, 
the participator of man’s excursions by land and 
sea, the defender of the shepherd’s fold, the detec- 
tor of the thief, and robber, and the fleet courser | 
that transports the Esquimaux in his sledge over 
the Arctic waste of snow. If such a benefactor 
to man has not a special claim to his protection 
and kindness, nay, to affectionate regard, what has? 
He ventures life and limb in our service; he 
explores the mountain waste and faces the wintry 
tempest in search of the traveler that has been over- 
whelmed by the snow drift; he springs into the 
foaming torrent to rescue its threatened victim from 
destruction; he breasts the boisterous surges of 
the ocean to convey a rope to the shipwrecked 
mariners, by which he achieves their deliverance ; 
he recognizes his beloved master after twenty years’ 
absence, and expires at his feet in a paroxysm of 
joy at his return. 
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African Hound. 


SIR THOMAS WATSON, M. D. 


Physician to the Queen. 


And here it may be well to deprecate and de- 
nounce a practice much too common with us, that, 
namely, of at once destroying a suspected dog, by 
which some one has been bitten, but about the 
true condition of which there exists no absolute 
certainty. The dog should be securely isolated 
and watched; A DAY oR Two will be sufficient for 
solving the anxious question. If he should prove 
really mad, he should then of course be put to 
death, as mercifully as may be. If, on the other 
hand, HE REMAINS WELL, not only will the life of 
-a possibly useful and favorite animal be saved, but, 


what is of incomparably greater importance, the 
mind of the bitten person will be freed from a 
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harassing sense of dread, with which it might 
otherwise be haunted for years to come. Few, 
upon the whole, of those who have been bitten 
by a mad dog, become affected with hydrophobia. 


—Extract from Paper on Hydrophobia. 


A FOOLISH SUPERSTITION, 
By Cuas. P. Russen, M. D. 

Among the stupid popular ideas prevailing at 
the present time with regard to a mad dog, is the 
belief that persons who may have been bitten by 
the animal a long time previously, and when it was 
HEALTHY, are in danger of developing hydro 
phobia upon its SUBSEQUENT appearance in the 
dog. This notion would seem almost too redic- 
ulous to mention, were it not so common, that a 
dog who bites a person maliciously is almost invari- 
ably killed with the sole intention of rendering the 
human being secure from hydrophobia. A little 
refleétion should convince those who entertain 
this FOOLISH SUPERSTITION, that by killing the 
animal they are depriving themselves of the only 
means of certainty as to its actual condition; for, 
if in the first vague stages of rabies, it must exhibit 
pronounced symptoms within a VERY FEW DAYS, 
whereas, if it remains healthy, BY NO POSSIBILITY 
can the person bitten, suffer other consequences 


than those ensuing from an ordinary wound. 
—** Popular Science Monthly.” 
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THE MUZZLE. 
As dogs do not throw off their heat by perspi- 
ration like many other animals, but from PANTING 
AND THROWING OUT THE TONGUE, it is obvious that 


whenever a muzzle is used, it should be large | 


enough to let the animal have this relief, otherwise 
it is injurious. — 


FRENCH ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 


At a sitting of the Academy one of its members, 
M. Bouley, read a report in which he showed that 
the idea that canine madness is more prevalent in 
summer than in winter is a mere vulgar error. 
Another member, Marshal Vaillant, related that 
at Dijon the Mayor forbade the use of the muzzle, 
and no cases of madness appeared. When his 
successor re-enforced. it, cases of madness were 
immediately reported. 


BOB THE FIREMAN’S DOG. 


For years he attended the fires of the metrop- 
olis; he went as a helper, and so efficient was the 
aid he afforded that the firemen had a brass collar 


made for him on which was engraved: 


‘“Stop me not but onward let me jog, 
I’m Bob, the London fireman’s dog,”’ 


_ Ata fire in Lambeth, when the firemen were told 
that all the inmates were out of the burning prem- 
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ises, Bob was not satisfied with this testimony ; he 
went to a side door and listened, and there by loud 
and continual barking, attracted the notice of the 
brigade. The men felt sure, from Bob’s agitation, 


BOB, THE. FIREMAN 8 DOGG. 
that some one was in the passage, and on bursting 
open the door, a child was found nearly dead from 
suffocation. While soing as usual to a fire he was 
unfortunately run over and killed. 


—Our Dumb Companions. 
Docs watch at the sick bed and die of grief, 
and sometimes show all the Christian virtues of 


self sacrifice, constancy, humility, and patience, 


with none of the vices. —Rey. Dr. Bartol. 
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THE MULE, 


By the Superintendent of the Government Mules, Wash., D.C.* 


The Government might have saved hundreds of 
thousands of dollars if, when the war began, there 
had been a proper understanding of this animal 
among its employees. Probably no animal has 
been the subject of more CRUEL AND BRUTAL treat- 
ment than the mule, and it is safe to say that no 
animal EVER PERFORMED HIS PART BETTER—not 
even the horse. He has served us well in the 
army and done a great amount of good for hu- 
manity during the late war. He is more timid of 
man than the horse, yet he is tractable, and when 
he understands what you want, you will, if. you 
TREAT HIM KINDLY, have little trouble in making 
him perform his duty. 

KICKING. 

Mules are, with very few exceptions, born 
kickers; it is their natural means of defence, they 
resort to it through the force of instinct; the young 
mule kicks because he is afraid of a man; he has 
seen those intrusted with their care, beat and 
abuse the older ones, and he very naturally fears 
the same treatment as soon as a man approaches 
him. Most persons intrusted with the care of 


ed 


* “A Treatise on the Mule,” by Harvey Riley. Pub- 
lished by Messrs. Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, Phila. 
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these young mules, have not had experience 
enough to know that this DEFECT OF KICKING 
is soonest remedied by KIND TREATMENT. Long 
experience with the animal has taught me that in 
breaking the mule, whipping and harsh treatment 
almost invariably make him a worse kicker; as_ 
long as you fight a young mule and keep him 
afraid of. you, just solong will you be in danger 
of his kicking you. I have had 30 years’ expe- 
rience in the use of this animal; I have broken 
thousands of four and six mule teams. During 
one year we handled upwards of 74,000 mules, 
each one passing under my inspection and through 
my hands, The mule is naturally more stubborn 
than the horse, and most of those persons who 
undertake to halter or harness them for the first 
time are even more stubborn in their disposition 
than the mule. They commence to break the 
animal by beating him in the most unmerciful 
manner, and this so excites the mule’s stubbornness, 
that many of them in this condition would not 
move an inch if you were to cut them to pieces. 


THE Wuir. 


It is a habit with mule drivers in the army, 
many of whom are men without feeling for a dumb 
animal, to whip mules just to hear their whips 
crack, and to let others hear with what dexterity 
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they can do it. It has a very bad effect on the 
animals and some means should be applied to 
stop it. | 

THe Mute’s Ears. 

The mule’s ear is so extremely sensitive, that a 
scratch or the slightest injury to it will excite 
their stubbornness and make them afraid of you. 
I have known a mule’s ear to be scratched by 
rough handling, and for months afterwards it was 
with the greatest difficulty you could bridle him. 


Let a Mute’s Ears ALone. 


It is very common with teamsters and others, 
when they want to harness mules, to catch them 
by the ears—put twitches on their ears. Even 
blacksmiths, who ought to know better, are in the 
habit of putting tongs and twitches on their ears 
when they shoe them. Now against all these 
barbarous and inhuman practices, I here, in the 
name of humanity, enter my protest. The animal 
becomes almost worthless by the injuries caused 
by such practices. There are extremé cases in 
which the twitch may be resorted to, but it should 
be applied to the nose, and only then when all 
milder means have failed. 


Government teamsters as a general thing like 
to see a mule’s head reined tightly up. I have 
never seen the benefit of this, I have always 


ound that the mule worked better when allowed 

to carry his head in a natural position. When | 

not reined. up at all, he will do more Work out- 

: pull and wear out the one that ts. 

a It is not true that a mule is fit for service sooner | 
than a horse. The government should not pur-. 
chase any mule under four years old. | 
A mule requires just as much food as a horse | 


of similar dimensions. 

Nor Fir ror’Harp Roaps. 
The mule, especially if large, cannot stand hard 
‘roads and pavements; his limbs are too small for 
his body and they generally give out. 


Not Fir For DRAYs. 


In starting with a load, the mule in many cases, 
works with his feet as if they were set upon a 
pivot, and hence does not take so firm a hold of 
the ground as the horse does. I have never yet 
seen a mule ina dray or cart that could keep it 
from jolting him round. | 


Biers. 

In bridling the young mule, it is necessary to 
have a bit that will not injure the animal’s mouth. 
Hundreds of mules belonging to the government 
are ina measure ruined by using a bridle bit that 
is not much thicker than the wire used by the 
telegraph; many of the bits are not made up to 
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the regulations, and are too thin; and this bit, 
when the animal’s head is reined up too tight, as 
army teamsters are very likely to do, is sure to 
work a sore mouth. As soon as the animal gets 
a sore mouth, he cannot eat well and becomes 
fretful; then he cannot drink well, and as his 
mouth keeps splitting up on the sides, he soon 
gets so that he cannot keep water in it, and every 
swallow he attempts to take, the water will spirt 
out of the sides just above the bit. As soon as 
he finds that he cannot drink without this trouble 
he naturally pushes his nose into the water above 
where his mouth is split, and drinks until the want 
of breath forces him to stop, although he has not 


had sufficient water. The animal, of course, 


throws up its head, and the stupid teamster, as a 


general thing, drives the mule away from the 


water with his thirst about half satisfied. 


DESCRIPTION OF CUTS. 

No. 1. A remarkable six mule team fitted out early i? 
1861, four of them, viz.: the leaders and the middle 
leaders followed the army of the Potomac through all its 
campaigns, and was worked every day until Richmond 


was taken. The saddle mule was killed in front of 


Petersburg by the enemy’s shot, while the team was ae 
for a load of wood. } 

No. 4. The middle leader mule of the team, her ears 
and eyes are of the very finest kind, and her whole head 
indicates intelligence. Her front parts are perfection itself, 

No. 5. Her powers of indurance, as well as her ability 
to withstand starvation and abuse, are beyond description. 
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: Tue Ricutr Size, | | 
The bit for a blind bridle should be one inch 
and seven-eights round; five inches in the draw 


or between the rings; and a sweep of one- quarter | 
of an inch to the five inches long. 


THE THROAT Tt ATCH. 


| aa the throat latch to be worked too tight ; 
_ this invariably makes his head sore and interferes 
with his wind, 
2 COLLARS. oe 
It requires more judgment to fit a collar ona 
mule than it does to fit any other part of the har- 
ness. More mules are maimed and even ruined 
_ altogether by improperly fitting collars, than is 
_ generally believed by quartermasters. 
THe DUKE OF VENDOME. _ 
The Duke of Vendome, when crossing the» 
Pyrenees, on his way from France to Spain, often 
saw contests between | mules and their drivers. 
“To the shame of mankind,” he says, “I noticed 
that, in most every case, the mules were in the 
1 ght, and the obstinacy was on the side of the 
muleteers.” If animals could speak, they might 
yften say to their owners, “ You are fools enough 
to judge us by yourselves. —A. HUMBERT. 
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 INSECTIVOROUS BIRDS. 


By S. Morris Watyn, Late President of the Penna. Soc. P.C. A. 


In the light of the present day and with the 
benefit of the experience of other countries (to 
say nothing of our own), it seems marvelous that 
such apathy exists on this subject. It is, however, 
encouraging to notice the dawn of a wiser policy, 
_which we should exert ourselves to foster by all 
means in our power. From foreign sources we 
- learn that formerly in Hungary and the Pays di 
Bade, the authorities endeavored to drive away 
the sparrow (the most insectivorous of birds), and 
a price was put upon his head, which soon had 
the effect of compelling the intelligent outlaw to 
abandon completely these two countries. They 
soon found out, however, that birds could alone 
successfully contend against the myriads of winged 
insects infesting the low grounds, and the very 
persons who were prominent in their destruction 
were the first to labor to get them back. 

Frederick the Great of Prussia, likewise, after 
all his victories, descended to a war of extermin- 
ation against the birds in his dominion, chiefly 
because they stole the cherries (his favorite fruit), 
from the trees in the garden of his palace of Sans 
Souci. The war was unequal ; the great Frederick 
soon conquered the birds, and they disappeared, 
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more cherries, but scarcely any other kind of fruit; 
the caterpillers had devoured them all, and the 
great king, victor in so many battle-fields, was but 


warblers. 

In this connection too the practice of heathen 
ries compared with Christian communities, is 
striking. In Japan, birds of all kinds are relig- 
iously protected, and no one but a foreigner would 
ever dream of shooting them. The Chinese, 
proverbially are uniformly kind and gentle to all 


the empire from what foreigners see at the sea- 
board, we have the authority of an eminent 
Ponerican minister for ‘saying that the populous 
city of Shanghai, where he resided, “ was a perfect 
paradise = insectivorous birds.” 


The late Horace Greeley says: “Tf I was to 
stimate the average absolute loss to the farmer 
in this country, from insects, at 100,000,000 per 
annum, I should doubtless be far below the mark ; 
| have no doubt our best allies are the birds. 
They would serve us if we did not destroy them. 
The boy who robs a bird’s nest is robbing the 
farmer of a part of his crops. The farmer might 


ut at the end of two years, they: not only had no 


too happy to sign a peace with the reconciled | 


their dumb animals, and never abuse them; and > 
as for birds, if we may judge of the interior of 
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as well consent that any strolling ruffian should 
shoot his horses or cattle, as his birds.” 


THE BIRDS. 


‘You slay them all, and wherefore? for the gain 

Of a scant handful more or less of wheat, 

Or rye, or barley, or some other grain, 
Scratched up at random by industrious feet, 

Searching for worm or weavil after rain! 
Or a few cherries that are not so sweet, 

As are the songs these uninvited guests, 

Sing at their feast with comfortable breasts. 


‘You call them thieves and pillagers; but know, 

They are the winged WARDENS of your farms, 

Who from the cornfields drive the insidious foe, 
And from your harvest keep a hundred harms ; 

Even the blackest of them all, the Crow, 
Renders good service as your man-at-arins, 

Crushing the beetle in his coat of mail, 

And crying havoc on the slug and snail.” 


—LONGFELLOW. 
Our PROTECTORS. 


The swallow, swift, and nighthawk, are the 
guardians of the ATMOSPHERE. Woodpeckers, 
creepers, and chickadees, are the guardians of the 
TRUNKS of trees. Warblers and fly-catchers pro- 
tect the FoLIAGE. Blackbirds, crows, thrushes, 
and larks, protect the surFAcE of the soil. Snipe 
and woodcock protect the soil UNDER THE SURFACE. 


—9T 


Fach tribe has its respective duties to perform. 
If the birds were swept off the surface of the 
earth, man could not live upon it. The wholesale 
destruction occasioned by grasshoppers in the 
west, is caused by the thinning out of the birds 
such as grouse, prairie hens, etc., which feed upon | 
‘them. Spare the birds and save your fruit, the 
little corn and fruit taken by them is more than 
“compensated by the quantity of noxious insects 
they destroy. The long persecuted Crow has 
been found by experience to do far more good by 
the vast quantities of insects he devours, than the 
harm he does in the few grains of corn he pulls’ 
up. HE IS ONE OF THE FARMER'S BEST FRIENDS. 


—N. Y, Home Journal. 


THE ROOKS. 


' We have been told of a gentleman who charged 
the Rooks with having stripped his oak trees of 
their leaves. That the trees were nearly bare was 
beyond dispute; and he had himself seen the | 
rooks settling upon them by thousands, and 
pecking away right and left with their bills. War 
_was therefore declared by the owner against the 
_rooks, and good store of ammunition laid in for 
the occasion. But fortunately for the “ black 
- population,” before hostilities actually commenced, 
the gentleman was convinced by some one who 
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knew more about natural history than he did 
himself, that the rooks were not in fault ; quite 
the contrary ; they had only flocked to the trees 
for the sake of devouring the MYRIADS OF INSECTS, 
and the larve of motTHs which were the real dep- 
redators. Every farmer ought to learn something 
of natural history; for otherwise he runs the risk | 


of persecuting and destroying his best friends. 
—Rrv. W. BREE. 


CROWS. 


From Hearth and Home: “ Our Abington friend 
says: ‘That the crow is the farmer's friend is, | 
think, not a matter of doubt. It is true that he, 
as well as the blackbird, will sometimes take a 
hill of corn, but this can be easily remedied by 
putting a very small quantity of gas-tar on the 


corn before planting, thus rendering it unpalatable 


to birds, fowls, and insects. Before I used this 
means of prevention, I was much bothered with 
both the crow and the blackbird at the planting 
season, but instead of shooting and poisoning 
them, as was commonly done, I used to feed them 
by sowing soaked corn over the field, thus inducing 
them to build their nests in the cedars on my farm. 
The grasshoppers, last summer, did more mischief 
to my young clover than all the crows and black- 


birds would do, if due precaution was used, in a 


lifetime. 
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Tschudi, the great naturalist, states that an owl, 
in the course of one June night, carried to its 
_ young ones eleven mice, and that he found in the 
stomach of an owlet seventy-five larvee of cater- 
pillars of the most destructive character; and 

these examples, he says, afford a general idea of | 
the value of the owl,—a bird which we ought to 
encourage as the best of friends. . 


—London Animal World. 
CRUEL TRAPS. 


An owl, shot recently in New Hampshire, hada | 
steel trap and two feet of chain on its leg; the 
trap had been set five weeks before, 100 
miles away. The great CRUELTY of steel traps is 
: manifest wherever and whenever they areset. The 
creatures caught may suffer hours of torture in 
‘them, or like the owl, weeks of pain. There is no 
~ excuse for them in this christian land. 


THE BLACKBIRDS. 


A farmer writes from Wood’s Hole: “A few 
days ago, as the barley in my fields was ripening, 
the blackbirds began to gather about it, and my 
farmer began to anathematize them as thieves and _ 
‘robbers, feeding upon what they did not sow. 
_ ‘Why, they come,’ said he, ‘in clouds from Nau- 
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shon, and all about us.” Notwithstanding, | told 
him that I was satisfied that they did more good 

than harm, and that they were welcome to their 
share. The harvest began, and as the mowers 
reached the middle of the field they found the 
stalks of the grain very much stripped and cut up 
by the army worm. When the barley was down, 
they began to march out of the field in a compact 
stream, through the bar-way into the next one, 
and here we saw clearly what the blackbirds were 
after. They pounced upon them and devoured 
them by thousands, very materially lessening 
their numbers. The worms are so numerous that 
they have not destroyed them all, but have ma- 
-terially lessened them and their power of mischief. 
All honor then to the blackbirds which are usually 
counted mischievous, and are destroyed by farm- 
ers, like vermin. These army worms have returned 
after an interval of eight or ten years.” 


—From the Boston Advertiser. 
THE WoOoDPECKER. 


A good word was said for the woodpecker, in 
- the Farmers’ Club the other day, and his extinc- 
tion in some parts of the country was mentioned 
with regret, especially by orchard men, This bird 
is provided with such an acute sense of hearing 
that he can detect the noise made by a borer be- 
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neath the bark of a tree, and his sharp bill enables 
him to dig through the bark and thus to find his 
food. The loss of the woodpecker is considered 
equivalent to the loss of half the apple crop. 


SAVE THE BIRDS. 


The great Napoleon did not think it beneath 
his dignity to insert, in his famous Code, a provi- 
sion in behalf of the birds which destroy insects 
noxious to the crop; and in this country there are 
laws to the same end. : 
Mr. Walsh, State Entomologist of [linois, esti- 
mated the annual loss to the crops throughout the 
United States from noxious insects as $ 300,000,000, 
and Mr. J. R. Dodge, of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, says: “The annual loss to 
the cotton crop alone from the same cause for 
many years past has ranged as high as $40,000,000 
and never fallen below $10,000,000.” 


WATER FOR Doses. 


It is a great neglect not to provide water for 
dogs in hot weather. There would be little fear 
of dogs going mad, were they regularly supplied 
with water, unless bitten by some other animal. 

A few years ago it was a pleasant sight to see 
a “dog tub” under the window of the shop of 
Mr. Button the confectioner, in Fleet Street, 
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London. During the summer months for many 
years the tub was constantly filled with water, and 
thousands of dogs quenched their thirst as they — 
passed, until the shop was pulled down for the 
purpose of widening the street. 


Do nor throw bottles, broken glass, nails, or 
cuttings from tin into the street. Many horses are 
wounded and spoiled by this thoughtlessness. 


APPENDIX. 


MEGRIMS. 


There is a kind of pressure on the brain resulting from _ 
an unusual flow of blood to it. The brain requires a large 
supply of blood to enable -it to discharge its important 
functions. From various causes, however, of which the 
most common is violent exercise on a hot day, and the 
horse being fat and full of blood, more than the usual 
quantity is sent to the head, or from some negligence 
about the harness—as the collar being too small or the 
curb-rein too tight—the blood is prevented from returning 
from the head. This will produce, almost without warn- 
ing, loss of power and consciousness. The mildest af- 
fection of this kind is known by the name of Megrims. 
It comparatively rarely happens when the horse is ridden, 
but should he be driven, and, perhaps rather quickly, he 
may perform a part of his journey with his usual cheer- 
fulness and ease: he will then suddenly stop, shake his 
head and exhibit evident giddiness and half unconscious- 
ness. Ina minute or too this will pass over, and he will 
go on again as if nothing had happened. Occasionally, 
however, the attack will be of a more serious nature. He 
will fall without the slightest warning, or suddenly run 
round once or twice, and then fall. He will either lie in 
a state of insensibility or struggle with the utmost vio- 
lence. The quantity of dry food should be lessened, and 
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mashes given, or green meat, or he should be turned out 
to grass for two or three months. Megrims is apoplexy 
under its mildest form. —YOUATT. 


The horse suddenly stops; shakes the head; strange 
stubbornness may be exhibited; the reins are jagged, 
and the whip plied to no purpose. The animal will only 
go its own way, which is commonly beset with danger. 
Treatment—Throw up on the firstfit, give a long rest, 
and try to amend the constitution. vt bvadee 


MASHES. 

Mashes constitute a very important part of horse prov- 
ender, whether in sickness or health. To the overworked 
and tired horse, nothing is so refreshing as a warm mash, 
with his usual allowance of grain in it; and from their 
easiness of digestion and the mild nutriment which they 
afford, as well as their laxative effect, they form the prin- 
cipal diet of the sick horse. 

They are made by pouring boiling water on pra. and 
stirring it well, and then covering it over until it is suffi- 
~ ciently cool for the horse to eat. If in the heat of summer 
a cold mash is preferred, it should, nevertheless, be made 
with hot water, and then suffered to remain until it is 
cold. This is not always sufficiently attended to by the 
groom, who is not aware that the efficacy of the mash de- 
pends principally on the change which is effected in the 
bran and the other ingredients by the boiling water render- 
ing them more easy of digestion, as well as more aperient. 
If the horse refuses the mash, a few oats may be sprinkled 
_over it in order to tempt him to eat it, but if it is pre- 
‘viously designed that grain should be given in the mash, 
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it should be scalded with the bran in order to soften it 
and render it more digestible. They very soon become 
sour, and the manger of the horse, of whose diet they 


form a principal part, should be daily and carefully 


cleaned out. & —Youartt. . 


SHEDDING THE COAT. 


As this is a process extending over the whole of the 
’skin, and requiring a very considerable expenditure of 
vital power, the health of the animal is generally affected 
at these times. That energy and nervous and vital influ- 
ence which should support the whole of the frame, is to a 
great degree determined to the skin, and the animal is 
languid and unequal to much hard work. He perspires 
greatly with the least unusual exertion, and if he is pressed 
beyond his strength, becomes seriously ill. 

The treatment which the groom in this case adopts is 
most absurd and dangerous. The horse is disposed to 
fever, or he labors under a slight degree of fever suffi- 
ciently indicated by the increased quickness of pulse, 
redness of nose and heat of mouth. The lassitude and 
want of appetite which are the accompaniments of this 
febrile state, are mistaken for debility, and cordials of 


various kinds, some of them exceedingly stimulating, are 


unsparingly administered. —Yovart. 


FIRING. 


Leaving out of the question the cruelty of deep firing 
when not absolutely required, we may depend on it, that 
if the SKIN is BURNED THROUGH, inflammation and ulcera- 
tion and sloughing will ensue, that will be with much diffi- 
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culty combatted—that will unavoidably leave unnecessary 


pee and that has DESTROYED many valuable horses. 
—YouattT on “The Horse.”’ 


BLIS PICKS. 

Blisters are SELDOM REQUIRED, and are only beneficial 
as counter-irritants. Only of late years has the blistering 
application been somewhat reduced in strength ; but it is 
still FAR MORE POTENT thatis necessary. Horses have per- 
ished under the agony attending upon the blistering of all 
four feet. Blisters as at present used are far too powerful. 
Were they diluted with 3 times their bulk of bland oil, or 


of solution of soap, they would be equally effective and 


far less dangerous. Let no man blister a horse’s legs ; the 
author has beheld hundreds of blisters applied to the legs 
but he cannot remember ‘the instance in which such 
applications were productive of the slightest good. 

Some practitioners mingle euphorbium, aqua fortis, ete., 
with the blistering agent to increase its potency ; therefore 
never procure the oil of cantharides from them. Buy the 
oil of some respectable chemist ; add to this 4 times its bulk 
of olive oil. Should it not blister after in has been once 
used, it may be rubbed ina second and third time : never 
employ any oil that is not perfectly clear. 


MaAyvHEw’s ‘“‘Horse Doctor.” 


BLISTERS.—NO ADDITION to cantharides is wanted fora 
blister, such as euphorbium, corrosive sublimate, turpentine 
or aqua fortis. . —J. W. Gavspgn, V. 8S. 


a 


BITING. 


This is either the consequence of natural ferocity or a 
habit acquired from the foolish and teasing play of grooms 
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and stable boys. When a horse is tickled and pinched 
by thoughtless and mischievous youths he will first pretend 
to bite his tormentors ; by degrees he will proceed further 
and actually bite them and very soon after that he will be 
the first to challenge the combat. ‘‘I have seen,’’ says Pro- 
fessor Stewart, ‘‘biters punished until they trembled in 
every joint and were ready to drop, but have never in any 
-case known them cured by this treatment or by any other. 
The lash is forgotten in an hour and the horse is as ready 
and determined to repeat the offense as before. He 
appears unable to resist the temptation, and in its worst 
form biting is a species of INSANITY.’’ Prevention, how- 
ever, is in the power of every proprietor of horses. While 
he insists on gentle and humane treatment he should 
systematically forbid this horse-play. —Youarr. 
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DON’T USE SPIRITS TURPENTINE. 


Messrs. E. & F. King & Co., Druggists, India Street, 


write us as follows :— 
Boston, May 7, 1869. 


A team horse near our store this morning was badly 
bruised in the breast by being thrown violenty against a 
wagon in front of him. The teamster, for his relief, ap- 
plied spirits turpentine, which threw the horse into an 
almost insane state, on account of the violence of the pain 
produced by the turpentine. He was relieved almost 
instantly by applying a little linseed oil to the spot. 

We think that it would be well to call the attention of 
the public, in your valuable paper, to the fact that SPIRITS 
TURPENTINE APPLIED, under any circumstances, TO A 
HORSE, PRODUCES THE MOST INTENSE PAIN, and that it 
never should be used. | —‘Our Dumb Animals.” 
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DEAFNESS. 


Much of the apparent stupidity of a few horses, is attrib- 
utable to their IMPERFECT HEARING. It has been the 
misfortune of the writer to witness two cases in which the 
auditory passage was closed, and the faculty of hearing 
DESTROYED BY BLOWS ON THE EAR violently inflicted. 
No. punishment can be too severe for these brutes in 
human shape. It is an incurable complaint: the only 
thing that can be done is not to punish the poor slave 
for his apparent stupidity, produced, perhaps, by over- 
exertion in our service, or, at least, the natural attendant 
of the close of a life devoted to us. —Youarr. 


THE NOSE BAG, 
(From the London Animal World.) 


An evil engendered by the use of the nose bag, is, that 
the fine powder from the oats, which adheres to the bot- 
tom of the bag, is drawn down into the horse’s lungs, and 
is a chief cause of the HEAVES. In America, this result is 
so well known, that the cabmen have adopted a small 
box which fits on to a folding tripod; both can be placed 
under the box seat, as easily as the tripoditself. —r, R. B. 

A common box with four legs nailed to it, will also 
answer the purpose. 
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DISTEMPER. 


Distemper in dogs approaches very near to ‘‘continued 
fever’’ in the human subject—and tends to a typhoid 
character. The best food, if the dog will accept it, is bread 
and milk; perfectly cold water, constantly changed, must 
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ye his only drink, and a cool, dry place, not exposed to 
aughts, should be chosen for him. 

I doubt whether there is any justice in the general opin- 
on that contagion is the principal source of distemper. 
My own little cur never had the distemper, and yet she 
lived where the disease was scarcely ever absent. 


—MAYHEW. 


PiS. 


The limbs, at first stretched rigidly out, are ultimately put 
into violent motion, the eye is protruded, and foam covers 
the mouth. When the convulsion has subsided, the dog 
raises its head and stares about: after which it would, if 
left alone, start at its utmost pace and run. Should idle 
men and foolish boys behold a dog wildly run onward after 
having come out of a fit, and raise the cry of ‘‘mad dog,” 
the fate of the poor animal is then sealed, as fear is de- 
void of discrimination or pity. Half the dogs killed as 
rabid, are those in this condition, scampering under the 
impulse of returning sensation. The first thing any per- 
son is to do when out with a dog which has a fit, is to 
secure the animal and prevent it running away when the 
fit has passed. When the dog gets upon its legs, he must 
caress it, and carry it with all expedition homeward. 

For further directions, see Mayhew on the Dog. 
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WASHING DOGS. 


Washing dogs is not so necessary a custom as is gener- 
ally imagined. Soap and water make the the hair look 


white, but the coat becomes soiled the quicker because of 
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theiremployment. The use of alkalies, soda, or potash, 
take the unctious secretion from the coat. The skin is 
deprived of its natural protector, the cuticle grows weak 
and dry. The soap ought to be of the mildest quality. 
The yolk of an egg is to be preferred, to be smeared into 
the hair, a little water then poured on and rubbed on the 
coat until a lather covers the body; then the hair cleaned 
by copious washings. 


THE LONDON POLICE. 


Col. Henderson, head of the Metropolitan Police, says: 

Since the duty of dog catching was imposed upon the 
police—that is to say, during the last ten years—we have 
caught more than a hundred thousand stray dogs. Last 
year, nearly nineteen thousand canine arrests were made, 
without detecting A SINGLE CASE of rabies. This scare is 
just like other scares, and arises from no fault of my 
men; it is the same in other large towns. . 


Mr. Watts, a dog fancier of Boston, told the legis- 
lative committee, 1878, about his 300 dogs, and the other 
hundreds brought to him for medical treatment; the 
owners of which, in nearly all cases, asked if the disease 
were hydrophobia; he had NEVER YET SEEN A CASE. 
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(From the London Whitehall Review.) 


All the dogs in Great Britain and Ireland never slew in 
ten years as many human beings as one lead mine, one 
lucifer match manufactory, one railway company, or one 
refuse-choked river slays in a year. —OUIDA. 
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THE TOAD. 


It is not possible to have a better guardian of tender 


plants ; it devours an enormous quantity of food: beetles, 
caterpillars, worms, grubs, slugs, spiders, snails and 
cockroaches. Scarcely any insect is too small, and very 
few are too large to escape his tongue, which possesses 
extraordinary power. —Animal World. 
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THE MOLE. 


The mole NEVER DEVOURS ROOTS, it is an insect eater. 
Two moles devoured in nine days, 341 white-worms, 193 
_ earth-worms, 25 caterpillars and a mouse, both the bones 

and skin of which they swallowed; when restricted to 


vegetables, they died of hunger. 
—The Animal World, from Pouchet’s ‘‘ Universe.” 
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CORRECTION.—On page 5 read: ‘‘ When the floor slopes 
at all, the Z¢¢er should be arranged thickly behind 


So LEE RE aL, 


